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MANPOWER TRENDS THREE MENTAL 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


GEORGE anp MARGUERITE DICKEY 


Western Reserve University 


our purpose this paper examine man- 
power trends psychiatry, psychology, and 
social work. 

Before presenting material bearing directly 
supply and demand each these disciplines, 
will look broader manpower trends higher edu- 
cation general. Because the trend each 
the professional fields discussed dependent 
large extent the pool college graduates 
from which graduate and professional school stu- 
dents are recruited, will present some data 
trends college enrollments and considerations 
which may affect these enrollments. will also 
touch certain factors which may affect the com- 
petence and also the vocational choice numbers 
college students. will then proceed ex- 
amine briefly trends the demand for scientific 
and professional work the field mental health. 
Finally, will present data manpower sup- 
plies each the fields. 


THE CRISIS EDUCATION 


When look enrollment trends higher edu- 
cation the United States, two factors stand out. 
First, are wasting enormous amounts brain 
power because many our bright young people 
not receive the training for which they are in- 
tellectually competent. The shortage students 
now finishing college, together with certain other 
conditions will mention, means that our coun- 
try faced for the next few years with severe 
shortage students graduate and professional 
schools. Second, because marked rise the 
birth rate beginning the 1940’s, can expect 
substantial rise college enrollments within the 
next decade. While this prospect increasing en- 
rollments may appear offer eventual solution 
the problem shortages, must keep mind 
the increase the country’s population which will 
create greater demands for professional services. 
There real danger that our educational system 
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will burdened and overtaxed the increased 
enrollments that will continue waste, the 
educational sense, large numbers able young peo- 
ple who, given encouragement, guidance, and the 
opportunity, could the means whereby might 
catch with the demands our society for highly 
trained specialists. Let look briefly these two 
facets our problem higher education. 

Current shortages. large proportion bright 
young people our society, for one reason an- 
other, drop out school before completing the 
welfth grade. those who finish high school, 
many who have the ability enter college not 
enroll. those who begin college, many not 
graduate. Wolfle (38) tells that the brightest 
fifth our young people only one-third finish col- 
lege. Even among the most able one per cent our 
young people, less than two-thirds finish college. 
The proportion students with lesser, but ade- 
quate, ability who finish college correspondingly 
lower. 

The number college graduates dependent 
the number who are able scholastically and finan- 
cially enroll, course, but also this number 
dependent how many young people college 
age there are the population. This means that, 
other things being equal, the number freshman 
college students directly related the number 
babies born some eighteen years before. For 
the past eight years those reaching college age were 
born the 1930’s when there was ebb the na- 
tional birth rate. There was artificial rise 
enrollment for several years after the war, but for 
the past few years the number college graduates 
has been falling. all probability have now 
nearly reached the lowest point numbers col- 
lege graduates, and the curve will begin rise, 
slowly for time and then more rapidly. 

What these facts mean for graduate and pro- 
fessional education? For one thing, they mean 
that there are fewer college graduates now than 
any time the past five years, and that this small 
pool college graduates will rise only slowly for 
the next decade. This serious because means 
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that there are, and will be, fewer students 
around fill places graduate and professional 
schools time when there great social pres- 
sure expand training programs. 

One the main reasons for the well-publicized 
shortage engineers, teachers, scientists, and tech- 
nicians found this short supply col- 
lege graduates. Naturally, the shortage also af- 
fects the recruitment students schools train- 
ing personnel the mental health professions. 

corollary effect concerns student quality. The 
elementary fact that decrease the pool 
prospective advanced students means increased 
competition among professions and among profes- 
sional schools for the fewer college graduates, with 
the result that admissions standards are sometimes 
lowered order keep vacancies from developing 
beyond acceptable limits. 

final factor influencing the potential pool 
advanced students the present high prosperity 
level. have all seen the pictures industry 
representatives bidding for science and mathematics 
bachelors, and have read the advertisements for 
science majors and technicians our newspapers. 
But the job market good for other college gradu- 
ates well. Many new college graduates who, 
leaner years, might graduate profes- 
sional school are swept off their feet the pros- 
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pect early and painless short cut suburbia. 

Prospects for the future. Educators are losing 
sleep over the steadily swelling enrollments the 
elementary schools and are trying desperately 
patch the seams bursting schools while they re- 
cruit hastily retreaded teachers fill the second 
shifts (48). Although many able students drop 
out along the way the large increase school en- 
rollments means that more students are now reach- 
ing high school than ever before. 

The trend over the years has been for more and 
more high school graduates enroll college. 
the beginning the present century only one high 
school graduate twenty started college. Today, 
roughly third enroll institutions higher edu- 
cation. The American Council Education (1) 
predicts that this trend will continue increase 
and quotes the American Association College 
Registrars and Admission Officers predicting the 
proportion will reach per cent the next dec- 
ade. Two years ago the American Council Edu- 
cation (32) had this say: “If added the 
per cent increase number college-age youth, 
continue admit into our colleges and universi- 
ties increasing percentage high school gradu- 
ates, shall enroll higher institutions 1970, 
least twice our present number students.” 

Figure compares the trend numbers col- 
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lege graduates with the number high school 
graduates (in smaller scale) for the past fifteen 
years and for the next ten will ap- 
parent from this figure that the drop numbers 
college graduates from the postwar peak deceler- 
ating and that the curve will soon turn upward 
(with four-year lag) follow the rising number 
high school graduates. 

However optimistic this trend toward increased 
college enrollments appears, the fact remains that 
could, chose, take steps encourage large 
numbers bright young people who now drop out 
before finishing high school stay and graduate. 
This would still further increase future college en- 
rollments. could, made massive effort, 
nearly quadruple rather than double the number 
college students 1970, without any sacrifice 
quality. 

the situation stands, our colleges and universi- 
ties, experiencing relatively lean years since the 
ebbing the flood students following the war, 
look with mixed feelings the gradually rising 
numbers freshmen now reaching the campuses. 
Looking ahead, institutions higher education 
have, understandably, some satisfaction antici- 
pating the oncoming tide source increased 
income from tuition. But they see too the prob- 
lems faced trying educate students with, 
too many cases, broad gaps their preparation 
for college, especially the areas mathematics 
and the sciences (13, 49, 50). More importantly 
perhaps, the faculties who stand ready face the 
doubled classes have been weakened the loss 
many their number the financial lures and 
fringe benefits industry and government service 
(13). 

make the massive effort required give edu- 
cational opportunities all those who are intel- 
lectually qualified, would require tremendous ex- 
pansion and improvement the whole educational 
system. 


Tabular material and raw data which the figures are 
based, together with information concerning the multiple 
sources which have drawn preparing certain fig- 
ures, have been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 5089 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
Congress, Washington 25, C., remitting advance $1.75 
for microfilm $2.50 for photocopies. Make checks pay- 
able Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library Con- 
gress. 


THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL THE 
FIELD MENTAL HEALTH 


There simple way assess the present na- 
tional shortages trained personnel the mental 
health professions. number estimates has 
been made for the separate professions and will 
present some these later. 

From time time spokesman for one the 
mental health professions, official mental 
health movement, foundation concerned with 
large social problems, speaks out about “the prob- 
lem mental illness.” Usually, figures are quoted. 
Somehow, this age, have become blasé 
bored with figures. Yet one has found better 
way describe the dimensions the problem. 
all know, now, that every ten babies born 
this year, one will spend some time mental in- 
stitution (24). know that the Federal govern- 
ment spending more for the care and support 
psychiatric casualties among veterans than all the 
states combined are spending the hospitalization 
nonveterans (43), and yet realize that the 
cost our present care people state institu- 
tions, even though grossly inadequate, runs high 
one-third the operating budget some large 
and wealthy states (17). And know that for 
every one our 700,000 mental hospital inmates, 
there the community another serious case for 
whom there bed (17). 

The demand for mental health personnel not 
limited, course, those people whose disorders 
require separation from society. There are other 
vast numbers seriously maladjusted people who 
need help, directly indirectly. One five young 
men military age will enter the service with 
juvenile court record; million our citizens are 
severe, chronic alcoholics, not mention the prob- 
lem drinkers; one four our marriages will end 
divorce; untold numbers suffer from incapaci- 
tating neuroses emotionally aggravated physical 
illnesses. 

Perhaps have quoted enough figures give 
some indication the dimensions the present 
problem. For the future, the prospects are even 
grimmer. 

our population increases, the number first 
admissions state hospitals increases. have, 
true, stepped somewhat the rate dis- 
charges from our mental institutions over the past 
twenty years (Figure 2), but any ground gained 
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thereby lost the increasing rate mental dis- 
order the population (Figure 3). chose 
these data admissions and discharges state 
hospitals because they were easily available. But 
can quite sure that there are similar in- 
creases the neuroses, alcoholism, and other 
forms disorder well. 

far, have only quoted data which indicate 
the numbers people who need, will need, pro- 
fessional help. But are avoid endless 
basic need for research personnel. present, 


NUMBER 


less than one per cent our total expenditures 
the field mental disorder goes into research (25). 
Yet research offers the only hope for eventual relief 
share this problem. Research means highly 
trained people, and again meet demand for 
personnel. 

Let now look the supply people avail- 
able for work the mental health fields. 


PSYCHIATRISTS 


There are, roughly, ten thousand psychiatrists 
the United States. Everyone agrees that this not 


YEAR 


Rate first admissions state mental hospitals (per 100,000 population) 
year from 1934 through 1954. 
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nearly enough. For the country whole, there 
one psychiatrist for every sixteen thousand peo- 
ple. Clearly this alarming ratio. 1953 
Congressional Inquiry Mental Illness (45) con- 
cluded with the judgment that need twice 
many psychiatrists once. There little reason 
believe that shall find them. Blain (3) points 
out that after allowing for loss due death and 
retirement from the field, are presently gaining 
about 450 psychiatrists year. this rate, 
figures that will twenty years before double 
the number psychiatrists this country. But 
our population continues grow too, and the 
rate mental disorder the population continues 
increase (Figure 3), the need rises along with 
the supply psychiatrists. 

There are facts which make Blain’s figures our 
rate gain psychiatry cause for even more con- 
cern. Gorman (17) calls attention the follow- 
ing: “Of the approximately 450 doctors [each year] 
who complete the three-year psychiatric residency, 
average 250 into private practice. This 
leaves public psychiatry with about 200 recruits, 
little more than enough replace the older psy- 
chiatrists who die off retire.” 

There further effect the tendency the 
new psychiatrist into private practice show- 
ing the shortage research personnel 
psychiatry. Research psychiatry requires even 


INTERNAL MEDICINE 


further specialized training and experience. The 
Group for the Advancement Psychiatry (18) 
notes that: “Despite increased facilities and sums 
available for research psychiatry, the present 
trend psychiatric trainees enter into the 
private practice psychiatry, with emphasis 
psychotherapy and the shock therapies, rather than 
undertake 

There another pessimistic factor con- 
sidered. sizable number (20 per cent per 
cent—see below) residents psychiatry are non- 
resident aliens who return home after their train- 
ing, reducing still further the number psychia- 
trists available for public institutions and agencies. 

clear that cannot help but fall behind 
even the present inadequate psychiatrist-patient 
ratios our public institutions. One result that, 
states appropriate more funds their depart- 
ments mental health, they begin compete with 
each other for personnel. (47) quotes Indi- 
ana’s Governor Craig: “Eventually will have 
stop this bidding against each other. There has 
some common ground salaries and mutual 
consideration. These interstate raids men- 
tal-health institutions for personnel sometimes get 
like the raids build rival football 

some areas the country the shortage 
psychiatrists much more acute than the national 
average. Felix (12) has called attention the 
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situation the southern region where survey 
sixteen states indicates immediate need for 
five times many psychiatrists are presently 
available. 

What possible approaches are there alleviat- 
‘ing this critical Among those most often 
mentioned the suggestion that expand our 
programs for training psychiatrists, and attract 
more physicians, especially new medical school 
graduates, into the field. 

What are our chances increasing, really sig- 
nificantly, the number psychiatrists relation 
our need for psychiatric service? 

The supply psychiatrists linked very 
real sense the supply physicians, and the 
number young physicians who decide spe- 
cialize psychiatry. Despite strenuous efforts 
made recent years encourage more young 
physicians enter into psychiatric residencies, 
there has been proportionate increase and, 
fact, there has been some ground lost the past 
three years. Figure shows the total number 
residencies offered four important medical spe- 
cialties over the past few years, and indicates 
relative gain psychiatry. For many years the 
proportion physicians indicating limited spe- 
cialty psychiatry has remained quite constant 
between the limits per cent per cent 
(36). 

Another indication the fairly level output 
trained psychiatrists the number who pass the 
examinations the American Board Examiners 
Psychiatry and Neurology each year. Figure 
illustrates these figures and also shows the even 
lower level output neurology. The number 
who pass both specialties together negligible. 

Because the supply psychiatrists bound 
the supply physicians, may well look fur- 
ther the latter. Few subjects are loaded with 
potential for polemics the question whether 
not there are enough physicians this country 
and whether not their numbers are increasing 
decreasing comparison with the growth our 
population. One the favorite arguments for ad- 
vocates either point view engage com- 
parisons between “then and now.” The problem 
how choose the most equitable “then.” For ex- 
ample, Turner (33) argues that there are increas- 
ing numbers physicians being trained. says, 
“While the population the nation has approxi- 
mately doubled during this period 
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American Board Psychiatry and Neurology. 


the years since 1910 student enrollment ap- 
proved schools medicine increased from 12,530 
28,229, which represented total increase 
125.8 per cent. 1910 there were 3,165 physi- 
cians graduated from approved medical schools 
compared 6,861 1954, the latter figure repre- 
senting increase 114.8 per cent.” 

The trouble, there trouble, with Turner’s 
argument found the expression “ap- 
proved schools medicine.” 1910 Flexner 
(14) published monumental report 
vestigation medical schools. classed 
Class “Approved” schools and Class 
and “Unapproved” schools. The “Unapproved” 
schools had, that year, enrollment 8,996 
students, which, added that “Approved” 
schools, brings the total enrollment 21,526. 
This figure, used basis for comparison, 
would mean increase enrollment only 35.8 
per cent instead the 125.8 per cent (125.28 per 
cent) quoted above. The “Unapproved” schools 
graduated 1,275 physicians 1910 making total 

The percentages quoted involve misprint and me- 
chanical error. Read 128.28 per cent for 128.8 per cent and 
116.7 per cent for 114.8 per cent. 
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4,440 new physicians from all schools. The in- 
crease 6,861 1954 would therefore only 
54.5 per cent rather than 114.6 per cent (116.8 per 
cent). 

For those who wish argue that graduates 
Class schools were not very well-trained physi- 
cians and were denied licensure some states, let 
look only and schools combination. 
Turner himself combines and schools an- 
other article. With this combination base, 
medical school enrollments have increased per 
cent and medical school graduates per cent 
the period when the country’s population doubled. 
Few will argue about the doubling the popula- 
tion during this period. 

What the justification for these alternative sets 
percentage increases? The argument runs 
follows. Graduates from the and schools were 
“doctors.” Most graduates the schools, and 
least some the school graduates, were ac- 
cepted doctors the public, were counted 
such the census, performed such their 
practices, and such joined the American Medical 
Association. 1910 the AMA had membership 
121,484. 1950 the AMA membership was 
201,277 (42). This increase then about per 


cent; somewhat less than the growth the popu- 
lation the country. Perhaps there were too 
many physicians 1910, perhaps too few. 
least can fairly certain that there has been 
great gain over the years. 


Wolfle (38) notes that the number physicians 
rose somewhat faster than the country’s population 
from 1870 1910. There followed ten-year de- 
cline numbers graduates, and then there was 
slow rise 1930. The ratio physicians 
population was fairly stable from 1930 1950, 
varying between 126 and 135 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

For the past five years have not been gain- 
ing all (see Figure and Figure and the 
prospects are that will lose ground when the 
advantage increased enrollments and the recent 
founding new medical schools are offset popu- 
lation increases. 

For the future the medical schools are faced with 
the same low-tide manpower pool are other areas 
education. Some medical schools have been hav- 
ing trouble filling their freshman classes. The trend 
for the past few years has been for medical schools 
accept higher and higher proportion their 
applicants. Figure shows how the ratio appli- 
cants acceptances has changed. Many medical 
educators are concerned over this shrinkage num- 
bers applicants, which very probably means some 
loss over-all ability level. Ebaugh and Barnes 
(10) sound warning: “Most have failed 
aware the alarming fall the number ap- 
plicants for admission medical schools. For the 
year the height the post-war boom 
applicants, there was ratio applicants ad- 
missions 3.6 the year the 
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Fic. Medical school applicants and admissions. 
ratio was 1.97 1.” They point out 
that the fall applicants continues just few 
more years there will not enough people fill 
medical school vacancies. Other medical educators, 
writing the Journal Medical Education, warn 
that caliber applicants medical schools 
falling” (15), and that some schools with geo- 
graphic restrictions “had ‘scrape the bottom 
the barrel’” (31). conclude that for the next 
few years least, the prospects are not favorable 
for major increase medical school enrollments. 

These facts and trends the supply physi- 
cians and medical school enrollments indicate that 
there little likelihood the kind increase that 
would needed result substantial rise 
the number psychiatrists. Increasing just mod- 
erately the number medical school graduates 
would only slightly affect the number new psy- 
chiatric residents because, rule thumb, the 
number first-year residents psychiatry each 
year less than per cent medical school 
graduation figures. 

There is, however, another source psychiatric 
residents, and residents other specialties 
well, which has appeared recent years. Alien 
physicians, increasing numbers, have been ac- 


cepted interns and residents hospitals this 
country. During the past five years the number 
alien physicians all residencies has increased 
from per cent per cent. Most these alien 
physicians have entered the under provisions 
the Information and Exchange Act 1948. 

Some per cent per cent the physicians 
now residencies psychiatry are from abroad 
and will return home when their training com- 
pleted (7). While they offer service during their 
stay here, they not represent any permanent in- 
crease psychiatric manpower and actually their 
numbers inflate artificially figures psychiatric 
residents training. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 


more difficult define psychologist than 
psychiatrist and meaningful data are harder 
obtain for psychology. While many persons em- 
ployed psychiatrists have not had much spe- 
cialized training psychiatry leaders the 
field might prescribe, least specified minimum 
training required that all psychiatrists are 
physicians and have had the extensive clinical con- 
tact with patients that medical training involves. 
Psychology, the other hand, broader and 
more loosely defined field which are employed 
people with various amounts formal training. 
this respect psychology more like such spe- 
cialties chemistry engineering than like 
psychiatry. 

second difficulty, for our present purposes, in- 
volves deciding what proportion psychologists 
may considered the field mental 
health. Should include only clinical psycholo- 
Certainly people working vocational 
guidance, school psychology, and even some 
those concerned with such areas morale and 
motivation military personnel, cite but few 
examples, may thought contributing 
mental health. There question but that 
sizable number psychologists would argue that 
they have direct, and scarcely any indirect, con- 
cern with mental health. The scientist studying 
color vision, the rodentologist with his T-maze, 
not likely welcome classificatory bedfellowship 
with the professional tester counselor. 

some the data will present below 
will use figures based membership the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Our rationalization 
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follows: over half the membership APA 
clinical psychology closely related areas 
(30). The total membership APA estimated 
number about one-half those employed this 
country psychologists (39). The reader should 
keep mind that sizable proportion APA 
members have little nothing with mental 
health, but that sizable number psychologists 
who are employed the mental health field are not 
APA members. The exactness the balance 
these two groups almost impossible assess. 

What sort demands for services psycholo- 
gists exists the field mental health? Once 
again one has choice estimates (2, 11, 12, 
20, 28). probably safe say that existing 
needs could absorb easily additional ten thou- 
sand trained people. 

Most studies emphasize the need for people 
the doctorate level. The Committee Specialized 
Personnel the Office Defense Mobilization 
(28) estimates that PhD’s with research experi- 
ence are shortest supply, particularly physio- 
logical and experimental psychology. the other 
hand, the Veterans Administration, projecting its 
needs for the next decade, indicates continuing 
serious shortage PhD-level clinical psychologists 
(see Figure 8). Felix (12) says that the southern 
region (sixteen states) needs seven times many 
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Fic. New members year: American Psychiatric As- 
sociation and American Psychological Association. 


clinical psychologists are now employed, and 
that eleven western states need total 2,000 
clinical psychologists. 

There pervasive among psychologists 
that psychology one the fastest-growing fields 
specialization. Sanford (29) noted 1951 that 
the membership APA increased nearly twenty- 
fold quarter century. quotes the extrapo- 
lation psychology’s growth curve Boring 
which the latter predicts million psychologists 
century hence. Carrying the extrapolation fur- 
ther, Sanford notes that the number psycholo- 
gists will catch with the world’s population 
less than 150 years! Fortunately, perhaps, there 
are signs that are slowing down. (39) 
has shown that the notion very rapid growth 
psychology only partially true. 

For each year the past five years the number 
new Associates APA has remained fairly con- 
stant about 1,300. Figure illustrates the 
growth the APA and, for contrast, the growth 
the American Psychiatric Association. If, how- 
ever, look the number PhD’s psychol- 
ogy and the number first-year residents psy- 
chiatry see startling gain for either group 
(Figure 10). 

Will our universities able turn out enough 
people fill the present and projected need for 
psychologists? The best predictions are that for 
the next few years will not step the number 
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doctorates (39). fact there will probably 
some decline for time. 

University training centers for psychologists en- 
joy certain advantage over psychiatric training 
centers from the point view flexibility ex- 
panding training programs. While psychiatry must 
depend the supply physicians for its recruits, 
and also must depend specialists who are 
short supply for its training supervisors, psychol- 
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ogy can expand training programs somewhat more 
readily more qualified college graduates are at- 
tracted the field. The more serious limitation 
on.numbers psychologists trained the supply 
college graduates forming the pool potential 
graduate students, especially the number psy- 
chology majors. Figure contrasts the numbers 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees con- 
ferred psychology since 1947-48. will 
noted that while there has been steady increase 
the number doctorates conferred psychol- 
ogy, the number bachelor’s degrees has declined 
along with the decline college graduates gen- 
eral. seems certain that the next several years 
will see drop, least leveling off, num- 
bers doctorates graduate school enrollments 
fall off with the shortage college graduates 
have noted. 

further problem that promises affect psy- 
chology somewhat more than the other mental 
health fields the oncoming tide college stu- 
dents described above. The psychologist tradi- 
tionally has been teacher, and psychology 
one the most popular undergraduate subjects 
there will increased demand for college 
teachers psychology. This increased demand 
will follow decade fairly low-level pro- 
duction doctorates psychology. 

What can the field psychology the face 
these prospects shortages and static output? 
there any way increase the number trained 
psychologists? One thing which comes mind 
once the value taking steps now get infor- 
mation about scientific and professional opportuni- 
ties psychology students who have not yet 
chosen their career, and students majoring 
psychology who are not well acquainted with the 
possibilities further training. recent Public 
Affairs Pamphlet psychology (26) one small 
step the right direction. Despite the low tide 
college students now enrolled, psychology should 
able attract somewhat larger proportion 
able students. Psychology, should noted, 
the only one the mental health professions that 
has real continuing access the attention large 
numbers college students before they have made 
firm decisions their careers. 

More psychology undergraduates might 
graduate school large university departments im- 
proved their contact with these students. 
(39) notes that only per cent students who 
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major psychology have become professional psy- 
chologists. But psychology bachelors comprise 
representative cross-section ability all those 
receiving bachelor’s degrees, many more than 
per cent have the intellectual ability succeed 
graduate school (39). 

Whatever increase graduate enrollments 
during the next decade the shortage psycholo- 
gists likely continue. Some ten twenty 
years hence should able increase sizably 
our output doctorates. But have noted, 
demands increase our population increases. 
There seems little chance that will have enough 
psychologists even then. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


was harder define who psychologist 
than who psychiatrist. harder still de- 
fine who social worker. 

According Kendall (21), “It has been esti- 
mated that there are approximately 75,000 persons 
employed social work positions the United 
States, whom per cent have completed two 
more years graduate study, per cent have 
had one, but less than two years, per cent have 
had less than one year, and per cent have had 
social work 

will guided our considerations num- 
bers social workers, and trends their number, 
statements leaders the profession itself 
who are social workers. Youngdahl (41) says, 
“At present the established norm for professional 
training consists two years graduate profes- 
sional training accredited school social 
work.” This definition agrees with the one used 
the Health Resources Advisory Committee (20). 

What the present need for social workers 
the mental health field? turn once more 
our sources and select some typical estimates. 
Blain (3) sees need for 9,000 psychiatric social 
workers and figures will take years find 
this number. The present shortage state-sup- 
ported mental hospitals alone approximately 
7,000 (2) which represents per cent under- 
staffing (24). Gorman (17) counts only 800 psy- 
chiatric social workers state institutions, which 
represents even greater understaffing. this 
rate, each social worker has, the average, re- 
sponsibility for six hundred patients. 1952 
there were 2,500 budgeted job vacancies for medi- 
cal and psychiatric social workers this country 


and projected need for 4,200 more within five 
years (20). these two specialties alone 
estimated that there deficit least 1,000 
each year even every graduate goes work (20). 
Comparable shortages exist all other fields 
social work (12, 16, 21). The Council Social 
Work Education (5) estimates that 50,000 new so- 
cial workers will needed the next decade, be- 
yond those who may leave the field. 

How many social workers are being trained? 
Figure illustrates the ten-year trend num- 
bers full-time students and graduates from two- 
year programs compiled the Council So- 
cial Work Education. Once again observe the 
postwar rise, but the decline has come earlier 
social work than the other two fields have 
studied. From what have said about the pool 
potential professional school students, will 
apparent that the rise numbers social work 
students will slow. Different specialties within 
social work show different trends. There has been 
decrease field placements medical social 
work and group work over the past four years 
and slight increase field placements psychi- 
atric social work during this same time. All other 
fields social work have about held their own (6). 
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survey 1952 schools social work 
with approved medical social work curricula showed 
that the number students enrolled this spe- 
cialty fell short capacity per cent, while 
other schools without specialized curricula but with 
medical social work field placements were per 
cent below capacity. estimated that these 
discrepancies between enrollment and vacancies still 
exist (20) and our impression that similar 
vacancies exist other social work specialties. 
Kendall (21) notes that “many the graduate 
schools are operating less than full capacity.” 

Many reasons have been suggested for the diffi- 
culties recruiting social work students and for 
the growing shortages the field. One fact that 
high proportion members the profession are 
women (20) who leave the field. Other factors 
have been suggested Eaton (9) and include low 
pay, prestige conflicts, and multiple identifications. 

Leaders social work are trying step re- 
cruitment activities. Among the more frequent ef- 
forts are programs on-the-job training for col- 
lege students during the summer, workshops for 
college teachers sociology and anthropology, 
visits social work faculty career conferences 
college campuses, and work-study programs for 
those who cannot afford spend two years full- 
time graduate school study. should noted 
that this last effort, work-study programs, does 
little increase the number social workers, 
majority taking part these programs are al- 
ready the field. 

Nothing view leads optimistic predictions 
concerning the problem finding students for so- 
cial work the numbers that are needed. Leaders 
the field are making all sorts active and 
imaginative efforts, however, and the other profes- 
sions can learn much from social work this re- 
spect. 


DISCUSSION 


Let review briefly the important points bear- 
ing manpower trends and prospects the three 
disciplines have discussed. 

believe that there wholehearted unanimity 
among knowledgeable people about the staggering 
dimensions the mental health needs the na- 
tion. From whatever viewpoint, humani- 
tarian, economic, scientific, mental disorder 
far and away our number one health problem. 


real, now, and will not away. will 
only get worse. 

Everyone who aware the problem agrees 
that the need for trained professional personnel 
the mental healih field desperate. The stark re- 
ality that cannot even keep present num- 
bers proportion the population. have not 
found single optimistic voice. Occasionally some- 
one suggests crash program with recruiting drives, 
publicity, subsidized training, and special induce- 
ments lure more students into training programs. 
the mental health professions were the only 
ones where personnel shortages existed, such pro- 
grams might effective increasing our output 
trained people few years hence. But shortages 
are not specific our own fields. They are part 
more pervading shortage scientific and 
professional personnel general. Our pessimistic 
facts are duplicated the shortages teachers, 
nurses, engineers, and scientists. 

But there must other solutions the mental 
health problem. Typhoid fever was not controlled 
treating the disease. What about mental health 
research leading prevention, faster cures? 
Hastings (19) puts it: “Without more basic 
edge than have today are now accumulating, 
the people who follow fifty years hence will 
struggling with the same problems that are. 
The almost limitless future for the psychological 
sciences the years ahead lies along the avenue 
well-planned research activity done many 
disciplines.” 

Psychologists probably receive more formal re- 
search training than members the other two 
fields. But our general impression, and this 
would readily testable, that there inverse 
relation between the amount time psychologists 
spend basic research and their proximity the 
field mental health. The clinical psychologist 
all too often loaded with service responsibilities, 
and his research, when finds time for it, likely 
concerned with evaluating improving his 
skills and techniques rather than being more 
basic attack etiology pathology. The social 
worker, too, trained for service, and despite the 
growing emphasis research orientation the 
social work curriculum, scanning the social 
work journals fails turn any really basic re- 
search. have already noted the shortage 
research-oriented psychiatrists. 

recent months there has been wave en- 
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thusiasm for the tranquilizing drugs aid 
speedier and more effective therapy. These early 
reports would seem encouraging indications 
that research can productive even the present 
rate expenditure. Let hope fervently that 
the reports are all based careful study, though 
experience warns cautious about such en- 
thusiasms. The memory “focal infections” and 
“rest cures” and even electroconvulsive therapy 
bids careful. Worse still, the new drugs 
fulfill even portion their promise will 
worse off than before, for most everyone agrees 
that the drugs are effective only combination 
with psychotherapy. hospitalized patients who 
formerly did not see psychiatrist for long periods 
are now lining outside his door. 

Much already known about mental disorder. 
Whether agree about causes, least can 
agree that there probably are prophylactic and pre- 
ventive measures which can effective used 
early enough. One the important aspects pre- 
vention work with children, with parents 
order reach children. Again, while there are 
notable exceptions, and this area perhaps few 
exceptional people can most influential, find 
the usual shortages and lack interest. Blain 
(3) despairs the trickle child psychiatrists 
being turned out—some forty year—and shows 
that this rate production will take fifteen 
years provide one child psychiatrist each for the 
600 clinics needed today, not mention the de- 
mands children’s residential homes, juvenile 
courts, school systems, etc. Similar shortages 
exist for child workers the other mental health 
professions. 

What left? One fairly radical proposal has 
been made Hastings (19) (though credits 
the idea Kubie and others). suggests the 
creation new professional group, trained 
psychotherapists, though not required master all 
the knowledge presently the various profes- 
sional curricula. These people, who could 
trained much more rapidly than can psychiatrist 
psychologist, would not take over completely 
the field therapy but would augment present per- 
sonnel and perhaps free more highly trained people 
for research. The obstacles the implementation 
this suggestion are enormous, Hastings recog- 
nizes. Another profession the scene might even 
increase present shortages the established pro- 
fessions, and resistance from many quarters such 


infringement sovereignty would strong. But 
the suggestion intriguing one, and what 
need (besides personnel, money, facilities, and 
skill) are ideas which can implemented. 

can only conclude this survey with the pre- 
diction that our country will continue faced 
with personnel shortages psychiatry, psychology, 
and social work for years come. Barring the 
possibility massive national effort all areas 
education, the possibility sharp break- 
through mental health research, the prospects 
are pessimistic for improvements the quantity 
quality scrvice the field mental health. 
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CALL FOR PAPERS AND SYMPOSIA 


ANNUAL CONVENTION THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Hotels Statler and New Yorker, New York City 


Friday, August 30, through Thursday, September 1957 


(Note change Convention period from last year) 


APA CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


SHERMAN Ross, officio 


Introduction 


APA Program Committee herein an- 

nounces Call for Papers and Symposia for 

the 1957 Convention held New 
York. Please read the relevant rules carefully 
you plan take part the program. Note espe- 
cially the deadlines, the form for abstracts 
contributed papers, the forms for symposium 
proposals, and the proper persons receive 
your correspondence. The pertinent references 
have been collected into boxes this page for 
your convenience. Information about hotel accom- 
modations, registration procedures, and local ar- 


Individual Reports. you wish submit 
individual report, please check these sections: 


page 
III. Who May Participate................... 

Other Individual Reports............. 


Where Send Abstracts and Summaries 

Special Divisional Policies for Individual 
XI. Summary Deadlines 


XII. Names Addresses Program Chairmen. 


Other Activities. information other activi- 
ties, see these sections: 


page 
II. Kinds Programs and 
VIII. Miscellaneous Meetings and Special Sessions 
Audio-Visual Presentations.............. 


rangements committees will appear the April 
American Psychologist. 

This year there will again APA Day with 
sessions designed interest APA Members 
all divisions. The tentative plans include 
outstanding “outside” speaker, official announce- 
ments the membership, awards, and the presi- 
dential address and reception. 


II. Kinds Programs and Sessions 


The meetings regularly contain many kinds 
programs and sessions, including research papers, 
symposia, group discussions, addresses, business 


Symposia. you wish initiate, participate in, 
symposium check these sections: 


IV. Limits Individual Participation........ 

Special Divisional Rules for Symposia.. 

XII. Names Addresses Program Chairmen. 


Special Programs. you wish initiate par- 
ticipate Special Program, please check these 
sections: 


~ 


IV. Limits Individual Participation........ 
VII. Special Programs.............. 
Divisional Plans for Special Programs... 

XI. Summary Deadlines.................. 

XII. Names Addresses Program Chairmen. 
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meetings, and film sessions, well other events, 
such reunions, dinners, social hours, and the like. 
general, requests for information should sub- 
mitted either divisional program chairmen 
the Chairman the APA Program Committee. 

The majority the program content will or- 
ganized the divisional committees. 
groups, such the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques, the Psychometric Society, and government 
agencies, must submit their substantive program 
content divisional committees. (The precise 
meaning “substantive” little difficult state. 
general, refers programs made of, 
including, research papers, symposia, addresses, 
group discussions, and the like.) Divisional pro- 
gram chairmen should receive all contributed papers 
and final symposium details April 15. the 
case programs for the International Council 
Women Psychologists, Psi Chi, and the Con- 
ference State Psychological Associations, 
program proposals should submitted the chair- 
man the respective Program Committee 
April 15. 

The APA Program Committee has full responsi- 
bility, however, for programs falling outside the 
concern any division and for “nonsubstantive” 
activities. Persons planning submit such pro- 
gram proposals should write early the chairman 
the APA Program Committee for programming 
instructions. 

The Chairman the APA Program Committee 
should also receive all requests for the scheduling 
nonsubstantive program activities such re- 
unions, dinners, social hours, headquarters space, 
luncheons, and the like. insure publication 
the program all details must received May 


For Index Deadlines, See Section XI. 
III. Who May Participate 


Volunteered papers. Any member the 
APA may read paper, provided that has been 
accepted the program committee division 
and placed that division’s program. 
ship the division not necessary. 

nonmember the APA (Foreign Af- 
member the Student Journal Group, 
etc.) may read paper provided that spon- 
sored member the APA and provided that 
his qualifications and the quality his paper are 
acceptable the program committee the divi- 
sion concerned. The APA member who agrees 
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sponsor nonmember must submit the abstract 
the nonmember’s paper the chairman the ap- 
propriate divisional program committee with 
accompanying description the nonmember’s sci- 
entific qualifications plus the names recognized 
scientific societies which the nonmember holds 
membership. the nonmember graduate stu- 
dent, the sponsor’s letter should indicate level 
training and any other information which might 
aid divisional program committee determining 
the nonmember’s fitness present paper. Co- 
authorship APA member fulfills the require- 
ment sponsorship. 

Symposia and invited addresses. divi- 
sional program committee the APA Program 
Committee may invite distinguished nonmembers 
contribute the program special speakers 
participants symposia. Because symposia often 
involve topics extending beyond the competence 
APA members, frequently desirable include 
nonmembers participants. Acceptance dis- 
tinguished speaker symposium proposal 
divisional program committee the APA 
Program Committee constitutes the required spon- 
sorship nonmember participants. 


IV. Limits Individual Participation 


Over the past several years the APA’s program 
committees have developed several ground rules for 
the limits individual participation the annual 
convention program. These rules were designed 
ensure the widest possible participation APA 
members and also prevent troublesome conflicts 
the time schedule. Briefly, the rules have been 
that each member may present more than one 
volunteered paper and that each member may, 
addition, participate more than one addi- 
tional session such symposium, discussion 
group, and the like. still strongly recom- 
mended that maximum participation limited 
one symposium discussion group plus one paper. 


Individual Reports 


Unless otherwise indicated under Special Divi- 
sional Rules, four ten-minute papers will sched- 
uled for each fifty-minute session. instances 
multiple authorship the person whose name listed 
first will expected read the paper. 

paper previously read any regional meeting 
may not read the Annual APA Convention 
unless substantial elaboration (additional 
findings, etc.) preliminary report. Two volun- 
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teered papers which report highly similar findings 
from cooperative project may not read the 
Convention. 

The APA Board Directors and Council 
Representatives have voted that, for reasons 
economy, this rule shall followed: Abstracts 
printed the American Psychologist are limited 
100 words. However, recognized that more 
detailed information will needed the divi- 
sional program committees for use the selection 
papers. The procedures for research reports and 
other individual reports are described below. 

Research reports. Each author re- 
search report must submit 100-word abstract 
copy), for publication the paper ac- 
and also 300-word summary 
copies) for committee consideration. the 
author desires, tables presenting results may 
submitted with the 300-word Not more 
than one page tables should submitted. This 
means that all the data should have been obtained 
and the analysis completed the time the abstract 
and summary are submitted divisional pro- 
gram chairman. 

Other individual reports. Theoretical pa- 
pers, case studies, and the like are perfectly ac- 
ceptable for the program. The 100-word abstract 
nonexperimental paper must, however, 
accompanied manuscript the complete 
paper draft form. The complete manuscript 
required order that the divisional program 
committee may better position judge 
its contribution the program. 

Form abstracts and summaries. All 
abstracts and summaries (including carbons) must 
typed one side the paper only, double- 
spaced throughout and 11” paper. The 
100-word abstract and the first copy the 300- 
word summary should regular bond manu- 
script paper, not onion skin other thin paper. 

The 100-word abstract. The purpose the 
short published abstract provide information 
concerning the psychological relevance the paper, 
not primarily justify its scientific validity. Hence 
abstracts should concerned with content and 
theory, rather than with method and technique 
(unless the purpose the paper essentially 
methodological). Examples good short abstracts 
many different fields may found the 
Psychological Abstracts. 

Abstracts must limited length 100 words 


(not counting title, author, institution). 
Longer abstracts will not printed but will 
listed title only. Abstracts should not contain 
tables, drawings, footnotes, bibliographic entries, 
such material will not printed. 

The following outline should followed pre- 
paring the abstract: 


Title paper: 

Text abstract (Not exceed 100 words) 


Sponsor (if any): 


Because the 100-word abstract will sent 
the printer, not underline type anything with 
all capital letters. The typewritten abstract should 
checked and proofread carefully, since will 
printed the form which submitted. 
Authors are urged give careful thought the 
visual aids that will best facilitate presentation 
their data. slides are used, standard lantern 
slides 4”) are preferred since projectors 
for slides are less adequate supply. 
While every effort will made provide pro- 
jectors for slides they are requested, the 
availability projectors for this size slide cannot 
guaranteed. Members are urged consider 
presenting graphic and tabular material mimeo- 
graphed handouts. new procedure this year, 
authors accepted papers will receive check list 
which indicate their audio-visual requirements. 

The 300-word summary. The text the 
summary will normally include statement the 
problem, subjects used, procedure, results, and 
conclusions. 

Summaries must limited length 300 words 
(not counting title, author, and institution). The 
300-word summary may accompanied not 
more than one page supplementary tables, draw- 
ings, footnotes, etc. 

The form for submitting the 300-word summary 
should exactly the same for the 100-word 
abstract except, course, for the longer text. 

Four copies the 300-word summary and the 
supplementary tables, etc., are required. Author, 
sponsor, and institution should appear the 
first copy only. The first copy the one that 
will used the APA Public Relations Office. 
The other three copies without identifying data 
will used divisional program committees for 
judging the acceptability the paper. 

Where send abstracts and summaries. 
Copies the abstract and summary volun- 
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teered paper should sent one the divisional 
program chairmen listed pages this 
journal. abstract given paper may 
submitted only one division, preferably the 
division which best represents the area interest 


covered the paper. member need not belong 


the particular division which sends his ab- 
stract and summary. 


The deadline for the receipt abstract and 
summary the divisional program chairmen 
April 15. 


Special divisional policies for individual 
reports. Some the divisions have special poli- 
cies. Members planning submit papers the 
following divisions should note carefully the special 
policies. 

Division General Psychology. This Divi- 
sion will not present programs individual re- 
search papers. Its program will consist sym- 
posia, invited addresses, and theoretical papers. 
Papers that summarize and organize particular fields 
(30 minutes) are especially desired. This 
Division very interested cosponsoring cross- 
divisional symposia and invites early correspondence 
topics joint interest. Individuals who wish 
present theoretical papers should submit them 
the Program Chairman Division the ac- 
cepted form for individual reports. 

Division Developmental Psychology, and 
Division 8,. Personality and Social Psychology. 
the divisional program committee’s discretion, 
some the individual reports will accompanied 
invited discussants. Where this done, one- 
hour session will consist several papers and 
discussion. The ten-minute time limit will main- 
tained for individual reports these sessions. 

Division Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues. This Division’s program 
will consist largely symposia and discussion 
groups. All individual reports research which 
might ordinarily considered fall the domain 
the Division Personality and Social Psychology. 

Division 12, Clinical Psychology. The Pro- 
gram Committee has developed program format 
which permits the acceptance for presentation 
larger proportion the papers submitted. The 
time allotted for presentation will vary from session 


session and will determined each individual 
case the Committee after the abstract has been 
received. 

Division 14, Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology. result membership poll, this 
Division plans program made primarily 
symposia organized the divisional program com- 
mittee and invited addresses reports 
invited speakers. Members are requested not 
submit proposals for symposia, speakers, special 
programs, etc. departure from the policy 
previous years, the program committee intends 
organize few paper-reading sessions. Abstracts 
and summaries should submitted the form 
prescribed for reports April 

Division 16, School Psychology 

Research papers are desired, and may reports 
projects involving quantitative qualitative 
evaluation analysis results. Abstracts and 
summaries should submitted the form pre- 
scribed for individual reports. Groups doing re- 
search related areas are invited submit pro- 
posals for organization their research reports 
into programs with proposed discussants. 

The Program Committee plans organize one 
more programs brief reports new current 
practices interest school psychology. The 
Program Committee also plans organize some 
programs “significant issues school psychol- 
ogy,” consisting several fifteen-minute papers 
plus discussants. Papers are invited. 


VI. Symposia 

symposium provides for several prepared papers 
form meeting the aim bring audience 
several diverse even contradictory views, pre- 
sented number “experts.” The expectation 
would that all papers would first read; then 
there would substantial period for interchange 
views among the speakers (and invited discus- 
sants, desired); finally, brief period for ques- 
tions points raised from the floor. impor- 
tant plan the time that there real inter- 
action among participants after the papers. 
order realize the unique value the symposium, 
the chairman should select speakers early 
date, arrange for the participants exchange 
papers well advance the session, and see 
that ample time allotted for discussion among 
the participants and contributors from the audience. 


| 
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Initiation symposia. Any member 
the APA may suggest symposium topic the 
chairman the appropriate divisional program 
committee. Such proposals must made 
early date the successful symposium requires 
much planning and correspondence. member 
may also submit fully organized symposium for 
the divisional program committee’s consideration. 

Symposia may also initiated the divisional 
program committee interdivisional planning. 
Organization interdivisional symposia en- 
couraged the APA Program Committee. 

Form symposium proposals 

Suggestions divisional program com- 
mittee. When member only suggests but does 
not organize symposium, should indicate the 
title the topic for discussion, comment the 
significance the topic, and list the names and 
addresses the proposed chairman and other par- 
ticipants. Such suggestions should sent the 
appropriate divisional program chairman well 
advance the April deadline allow am- 
ple time for planning. 

Member-organized 
may organize proposed 
detail and present for approval the appro- 
priate divisional program committee. Each such 
proposal should indicate the title the symposium 
and list the names the chairman and participants, 
together with the titles participants’ contribu- 
tions, these titles are published. 


symposia. member 
symposium complete 


Five copies the completed symposium 
plans must submitted divisional pro- 
gram chairmen April 15. 


Symposia organized divisional pro- 
gram committees. Symposia may organized 
independently the divisional program committees 
response the requests members. 

Special divisional rules for symposia. 

Division Experimental Psychology, Divi- 
sion Developmental, and Division Per- 
sonality and Social. These Divisions require that 
proposals for member-organized symposia include 
100-word general statement (five copies) about 
the nature and importance the symposium topic 
plus 300-word summary (five copies) each 
presentation. These materials are for the use 


wn 


the divisional program committee and will not 
printed the American Psychologist. 

Division Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues, requires that proposal 
for member-organized symposium accompanied 
200-word statement (five copies) about the 
nature and importance the symposium topic. 


VII. Special Programs 


Divisional program committees should feel free 
try new kinds programs. Forums, discussion 
groups, panels, round tables, conferences, and work- 
shops are often valuable alternatives papers and 
symposia. Members are invited send sugges- 
tions for new types programs divisional pro- 
gram chairmen. Special sessions should sug- 
gested well advance the April deadline 
allow ample time for planning. Procedures 
for initiating special programs should follow gen- 
eral the procedures for initiating symposia. 


All plans for Special Programs must 
submitted the appropriate divisional pro- 
gram chairmen April 15. 


Divisional Plans for Special Programs 


Divison Personality and Social Psychol- 
ogy, inviting members hold small discussion 
groups specialized topics. These can an- 
nounced the program and can assigned rooms. 
Groups from persons are anticipated. 
preliminary circulation manuscripts planned, 
details should included the request for such 
meeting. The name the person responsible 
for each group will printed the program. 

Division The Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study Social Issues, invites suggestions 
from its members for small discussion groups 
special topics. The suggested format includes: (1) 
Title; (2) statement more than 200 words 
indicating the relevance the specialized topic 
the field psychology encompassed Division 
the contribution such discussion group 
would make the program Division well 
indication some the main themes and 
ideas that the group might discuss, and (c) the 
manner which the group led; (3) the 
suggested chairman such group should also 
stated. expected that such discussion group 
will consist more than members, 
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Division 12, Clinical Psychology, plans set 
topical discussion groups. member wishing 
participate such group should send the 
divisional program chairman card, giving 
his name one side and one more topics 
special interest him the other. 


VIII. Miscellaneous Meetings and 
Special Sessions 


APA Divisions, boards, commitees, etc., desiring 
business meetings must send the Chairman 
the APA Program Committee May state- 
ment estimated attendance, time required, time 
and day preferred, and whether arrangements for 
luncheon and dinner are desired. 

Luncheons, dinners, and social hours may 
scheduled for non-APA organizations they send 
their requests the Chairman the APA Pro- 
gram Committee May Such scheduled events 
will listed the condensed program. 


IX. Audio-Visual Presentations 


APA members, commercial film producers, 
distributors who wish present new films, film 
strips, other audio-visual aids (including sound 
recordings) should send them, later than April 
15, finished form Dr. Elliott McGinnies, 
Department Psychology, University Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland, Chairman the 
Committee Audio-Visual Presentations. The 
committee will review and select the audio-visual 
materials which are presented part 
the APA Program. the showing more than 
one audio-visual aid requested, order prefer- 
ence should indicated. Commercial film pro- 
ducers distributors will assessed handling 
charge for accepted films. Information about 
charges may obtained from Dr. Raymond 
Katzell, Richardson, Bellows, Henry Co., Inc., 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York, 
Exhibits Chairman. 


Exhibits 


APA members are encouraged exhibit appara- 
tus, teaching aids, and other materials scientific 
and applied Commercial agencies are 
invited request arrangements for exhibits. All 
commercial exhibitors will charged for space. 
Those wishing arrange for exhibits must write 
Dr. Raymond Katzell, Richardson, Bellows, 


Henry Co., Inc., West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York, Exhibits Chairman, before August 
indicating type exhibit and approximate space 
needs. 


XI. Deadlines 


For 


Research Reports 
Division 


Symposia 


Refer Pages 


Special Programs 
Audio-Visual Presentations 
Exhibits 


Requests for Business Meetings, 
Luncheons, Dinners, etc. 


XII. Program Chairmen 


Chairman the APA Convention Program 


Committee 
Dr. Burdock 
New York State Psychiatric Institute 
722 West 168th Street 
New York 32, New York 


Convention Manager 
Dr. Joseph Barmack 
College the City New York 
138th Street and Convent Avenue 
New York 31, New York 


Chairman Committee Audio-Visual Presen- 
tations 
Dr. Elliott McGinnies 
Department Psychology 
University Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Program Chairmen for Divisions and 
Organizations 


Division Division General Psychology 
Dr. Halsey MacPhee 
University Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


Division Division the Teaching Psy- 
chology 

Dr. Robert Daniel 

Department Psychology 

College Arts Science 

University Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 
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Division Division Experimental Psy- 
chology 
Dr. Carl Duncan 
Department Psychology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, 


Division Division Evaluation and Meas- 
urement 
Dr. Robert Glaser 
Department Psychology 
University Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania 


Division Division Developmental Psy- 
chology 
Dr. William Martin 
Department Child Development Family Life 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Division Division Personality and Social 
Psychology 
Dr. Arthur Jenness 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Division Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues 
Dr. Gilbert Krulee 


Case Institute Technology 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Division 10. Division Esthetics 
Dr. Rudolf Arnheim 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


Division 12. Division Clinical Psychology 
Dr. Anne Roe 
444 Central Park West 
New York 25, New York 
Division 13. Division Consulting Psychol- 
ogy 
Dr. Thomas Richards 
Department Neuropsychiatry 
Louisiana State University 
School Medicine 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Division 14. Division Industrial and Busi- 
ness Psychology 
Dr. Jerome Ely 
Dunlap Associates, Inc. 
429 Atlantic Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Division 15. Division Educational Psychol- 
ogy 
Dr. Ernest Newland 
1003 West Nevada Street 
Urbana, 
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Division 16. Division School Psychologists 
Mr. Harry Craig 
Board Education 
100 Reef Road 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


Division 17. Division Counseling Psychol- 
ogy 
Dr. Irwin Berg 
Department Psychology 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge Louisiana 


Division 18. Division Psychologists 
Public Service 
Dr. Harold Hildreth 
7607 Lakeview Drive 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Division 19. Division Military Psychology 
Dr. Edward Rundquist 
1405 Summit Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Division 20. Division Maturity and Old 
Age 
Dr. Nancy Bayley 
National Institute Mental Health 
Room 2N262, Building 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


Division 21. Society Engineering Psychol- 
ogists 
Dr. Franklin Taylor 
Code 5120 
Naval Research Laboratories 
Washington 25, 


Conference State Psychological Associations 
Dr. Arthur Brayfield 
Department Psychology 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


International Council Women Psychologists 
Dr. Josephine Ross 
East 88th Street 
New York 28, New York 


Psi Chi 
Dr. Max Meenes 
Howard University 
Washington 


Psychometric Society 
Dr. Rheem Jarrett 
Department Psychology 
University California 
Berkeley California 
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THE STIRLING COUNTY 


Research Program Relations Between 
Sociocultural Factors 
and Mental 


BRUCE DOHRENWEND 


Cornell University 


OST our knowledge mental illness 
based study patients who have 
undergone are undergoing treatment 

for mental disorder. Professionals the behavioral 
sciences well lay persons, however, have long 
speculated that mental disorder more widespread 
than indicated the number instances that 
come the attention workers the fields ab- 
normal psychology, clinical psychology, psychiatry, 
and social work. addition individual person- 
ality, culture and society have been indicated 
necessary foci for study the determinants 
mental illness. Yet little research has followed the 


research program from which this statement comes 
has been named the Stirling County Study. being 
conducted Cornell University collaboration with the 
Department Public Health the Province Nova 
Scotia and with the cooperation Acadia and Dalhousie 
Universities. Invaluable help has also been provided 
the Faculté des Sciences Sociales, Université Laval. Within 
Cornell, the Stirling County Study attached administra- 
tively the Social Science Research Center and spon- 
sored the Department Sociology and Anthropology 
the College Arts and Sciences and the Department 
Psychiatry the New York Hospital and Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College. 

Financial support provided the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, the Department National Health 
and Welfare Canada and the Department Public 
Health the Province Nova Scotia, and the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. 

The staff the project consists Alexander Leigh- 
ton, Director; Allister Macmillan, Deputy Director; 
Bruce Dohrenwend, Social Analyst; Bernard Hebert, Clini- 
cal Psychologist; Hughes, Administrative Assist- 
ant; Dorothea Leighton, Assistant the Director; 
William Longaker, Chief the Psychiatric Clinic; and 
Adélard Tremblay, Chief the Social Science Unit. 
Former full-time staff members who have made major 
contributions the design and execution the research 
are Eric Cleveland, Psychiatrist; the late Garnet Mc- 
Creary, Statistician; Robert Rapoport, 
and Vernon, Clinical Psychologist. Grateful ac- 


knowledgment also made for the assistance Robin 
Williams, Oscar Diethelm and Jean Downes members 
the Stirling County Study Editorial Board. 


lead such considerations. have clear pic- 
ture causes and distributions mental illness 
the environments which occurs. 

The Stirling County project one attempt 
help fill the gap (cf. 11). research pro- 
gram for the investigation relations between 
sociocultural environment and mental illness. The 
research effort interdisciplinary and combines 
extensive with intensive study both the sociocul- 
tural environment and mental disorder. The sub- 
jects the research are persons who are not un- 
dergoing treatment well those who are; 
mental health and mental illness are investigated 
the societal well the individual settings 
which they develop. 

1949 paper, Dr. Alexander Leighton 
stated the central aim the study the form 
initial proposal for research: 


The central aim partial examination the relation- 
ship between psychiatric disorders and the social environ- 
ment for the purpose evaluating the general proposition 
that social and cultural factors are causal forces. The de- 
sire discover the distribution psychiatric disorders 
communities relation social organization and cul- 
tural patterns and see if, this frame reference, sig- 
nificant differences can detected between pathological 
and normal individuals (3, 128). 


the summers 1948 and 1949, preliminary 
pilot research got under way small town and 
rural section one the Canadian Atlantic 
provinces.* 1950, the program began earnest 
and fieldwork will continue until least Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

The foundation and floor plan the research 
were prespecified with the creation, preliminary 


2The professions anthropology, clinical psychology, 
economics, history, psychiatry, social psychology, social 
work, sociology, and statistics have been represented 
the project. 

research 1948 was sponsored Cornell Uni- 
versity; the research 1949, Cornell, the Wenner Gren 
Foundation and the American Philosophical Society. 


t 


form, frame reference (4) for developing 
theory the first year the study. The research 
setting was chosen and initial research operations 
mapped out. methodological commitment was 
made keep certain sociocultural findings separate 
from findings prevalence mental illness that 
number hypotheses can explored via corre- 
lational analysis prior search for descriptive 
relationships suggestive new hypotheses. de- 
tailed blueprint for the structure and process the 
research has been growing, however, only one 
operation has lighted corner failed 
and given way another operation. 

Some the results the research have been 
are being prepared for publication, others are still 
analysis, some few are still embryonic. This 
paper will not concerned with the findings 
the study. Rather, the theoretical framework, re- 
search operations, and plan analysis will out- 
lined. doing so, will freeze and trim some- 
what artificially research design geared not only 
guide but grow out the research process. 
Our hope convey idea the scope and di- 
rection, not the detail, the research program. 


Theoretical Framework 


Our commitment the ideal discovering 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for mental 
illness. has, however, been necessary delimit 
the problem our current research the basis 
certain quite arbitrary decisions. Leaving open 
questions the part played heredity and other 
factors such diet, was decided concentrate 
characteristics the sociocultural environment. 
Although the problem delimited study re- 
lations between sociocultural factors and mental 
health, the attempt state theory general 
level with the hope producing systematic hy- 
potheses which are vulnerable both our present 
empirical explorations and further research 
ourselves and others. 

The nucleus the theory expressed the 
above mentioned frame reference formulated 
the director the study. This frame reference 
presents general theoretical orientation and tenta- 
tive guidelines for the construction working hy- 
potheses various members the research team. 
Based part upon his past work (5, and 
part upon faculty seminar conducted 


participants included Profs. Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
John Dean, Walter Federer, James Gibson, Robert Mac- 


the frame reference blocks out the areas for in- 
vestigation, the levels which working hypotheses 
must constructed, and, descriptive terms, the 
central concepts with which the research con- 
cerned. 

broad outline, the theoretical framework 
the study assumes that there are two sets fac- 
tors the social environment: those that create 
foster mental illness and those that create foster 
its absence. The two sets factors are interre- 
lated they are used specify underlying 
construct, social organization-disorganization. The 
general theoretical hypothesis the research 
that social disorganization opposed social or- 
ganization predisposes mental illness. Subsidiary 
hypotheses are concerned with the differential in- 
fluence varying types and degrees social or- 
ganization. evaluate these hypotheses, 
necessary describe both the community group, 
and the individual the community group 
setting. 

Social organization-disorganization. almost all 
societies, individuals are born into long-established 
institutions. Most the institutional life the 
communities and neighborhood groupings are 
studying antedates the births individuals who 
now inhabit them. this sense, the current resi- 
dents these areas may considered subject 
antecedent sociocultural conditions which influence 
their present interpersonal relationships. com- 
munity may, for example, have been traditionally 
dependent upon major industry such fishing. 
That industry may declining increasing its 
ability supply the economic requirements the 
inhabitants. either case, the existence the 
long-standing industry sets prior conditions for in- 
terpersonal relations the community, conditions 
which change with alterations the status the 
industry. 

formulating theory social disorganization 
consider both antecedent sociocultural condi- 
tions broadly connoted such terms poverty, 
acculturation, secularization, and migration and 
the present consequences these conditions de- 
scribed such terms isolation, inter- and in- 


Leod, Norman Moore, Lauriston Sharp, Edward Suchman, 
Robin Williams, William Whyte, and staff mem- 
bers Alexander Leighton, Dorothea Leighton, Allister 
Macmillan, William Magill, Seymour Parker, Robert 
Rapoport, Stephen Richardson, Robert Smith, and 
Adélard Tremblay. 
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tragroup hostility, unstable leadership, faulty com- 
munication, broken homes, delinquency and crime. 
making this distinction between antecedent con- 
ditions and their consequences for group processes, 
are, course, attempting abstract directional 
links from circular chains highly complex and 
interdependent phenomena. The conceptual and 
empirical interrelations between the conditions and 
their hypothesized consequences for group processes 
constitute, then, what mean social disorgani- 
zation against varying types and degrees so- 
cial organization terms which contrast 
communities and neighborhood groupings the 
study area. 

The individual organized against disor- 
ganized social settings. Our aim establish 
the reactions individuals socially organized 
against socially disorganized settings. are 
concerned, for example, with the psychologically 
stressful and disrupting effects social disorgani- 
zation. Our hypothesis that social disorganiza- 
tion impinges such needs the individual 
those for physical security, sexual satisfaction, the 
expression and securing love, the securing 
recognition, and the expression creativity, there- 
producing psychological stress and disruption. 

Three effects the disorganized social unit 
the individual are visualized: malformation per- 
sonality for those born into and growing 
the group; psychological stress adults that 
whether not there has been malformation 
personality, there pressure towards symptom 
formation; and finally, the tendency foster per- 
petuation symptoms once they have been estab- 
lished due absence corrective psychological 
resources generally present well-organized so- 
cieties. These resources range from stable father 
figures, advisors, clergymen, and supporting peer 
groups professional counselors and psychothera- 
pists. 

Mental Some categories the predicted 
reactions individuals psychological stress and 
disruption are taken indicators the presence 
certain forms mental illness. Especially 
singled out are symptoms those conditions com- 
monly called the psychoneuroses, the psychophysio- 
logical autonomic and visceral disorders, and the 
personality disorders, all which, there reason 
believe, are more susceptible environmental 
influence than other patterns mental illness. 


Attention also given, however, patterns such 
the psychoses, brain syndromes, and mental 
deficiency. 


The Research Setting 


Stirling County, located one the Canadian 
Atlantic Provinces, has population about 
20,000. chiefly rural area, dotted with 
several small towns the largest which port, 
inhabited about 3,000 people. The 
county contains approximately 100 place-name 
areas, ranging size from the largest town just 
clustered together and denoted few community 
characteristics other than contiguity and the place- 
name they share common. 

There are two main cultural groups 
county, French-Acadian and English, with mod- 
erate numerical preponderance the latter. 
addition, there are several small Negro communi- 
ties and scattering Micmac Indian families. 
Occupations include lumbering, fishing, farming, 
the tourist trade, and the usual service and supply 
businesses. 

choosing research setting composed largely 
small community and neighborhood units the 
loci for the phenomena under study, realized 
that certain sacrifices are made. The research 
seems ignore the core difficulties 
ings large urban settings and thus concen- 
trate effort the periphery the most important 
problems our technological age. Yet, felt, 
given the state research-based theory and method 
relevant our problem, there 
groundwork laid the study the com- 
plex interrelationships which challenge the present 
research. seems most reasonable, view our 
theoretical emphasis the organization-disorgani- 
zation social units, begin where such relation- 
ships are most accessible, the small group com- 
munity. 


The Research Operations 


The central aim the research the uncover- 
ing meaningful relationships between sociocul- 
tural environment and mental health against 
mental illness. This general problem has been 
broken down terms the following major sub- 
areas research emphasis: 


code name. 


Study the sociocultural environment and its classi- 
fication into subunits that can evaluated terms 
social organization-disorganization. 


Categorization and assessment psychiatrically sig- 
nificant symptoms these are distributed among per- 
sons the above environmental units. 


Detailed clinical, qualitative, and quantitative studies 
selected cases explore, the level person-in- 
situation, psychological relationships between environ- 
mental factors and psychiatric symptoms. 


will outline brief the main research op- 
erations grouped under each the above headings. 
The classification one subject matter empha- 
sis, not sequence. actual practice, work 
all categories has gone simultaneously although 
some operations are completed and some are more 
advanced than others. 

The sociocultural environment terms so- 
1949, two seasons anthropological field work 
comprised the beginnings pilot study the 
county-as-a-whole. 1950, when the present 
study started full-time basis, the pilot an- 
thropological fieldwork was intensified. pro- 
vided background data terms which subdivi- 
sions the county could described. system 
categories and filing system were devised for 
processing field notes. The categories were organ- 
ized systematically fit topics common inter- 
est wide range socioeconomic and cultural 
studies and also the particular characteristics 
Stirling County. Headings consist, for example, 
such items “Family,” “Religion,” and “Ethnic 
Attitudes.” 

The system categories and the operational 
methods were evolved from previous system de- 
veloped connection with wartime research (6, 
pp. 307-341). The development the classifica- 
tion system was also influenced similar file 
the Ramah Project the Peabody Museum 
Harvard, and the Human Relations Area File 
New Haven (10). 

Projected against this background formed the 
pilot research the county-as-a-whole are two 
major field investigations designed operational- 
ize the construct social organization-disorganiza- 
tion. Each these centers eight “focus areas” 
which were thought, the basis pilot observa- 
tion and interviews with key informant residents 
the county, contrast many the socio- 
cultural factors which connote, our theoretical 


formulation, social organization and social disor- 
ganization. Each focus area community 
aggregate contiguous individual households 
which share neighborhood place-name label. 
Two are towns, one predominantly English, one 
mixed English and Acadian; two more are medium- 
sized rural communities, one Acadian and one Eng- 
lish; four are economically 
hoods which English and Acadian backgrounds 
have tended merge (9). 

The first the two major approaches the 
study these focus areas was have field 
worker live near designated community 
neighborhood for extended period time. Dur- 
ing his stay, through nonschedule interviews and 
observation, each researcher gathered data socio- 
cultural factors which are taken indicators the 
conditions social organization-disorganization. 

The second major approach was design and 
administer through interviews 
tured questionnaire probability sample 
1,015 male and female household heads the 
county-as-a-whole. The survey was conducted 
1952 and was called the Family Life Survey (here- 
after abbreviated for convenience FLS). The 
sample was stratified, with each focus area sepa- 
rate stratum which was sampled more heavily than 
other geographic areas the county. Sections 
the county which did not contain focus areas were 
stratified primarily according ethnic composi- 
tion. 

The FLS used specify theoretically mean- 
ingful conditions the social environment, and 
thus complements, supplements, and cross checks 
the intensive anthropological studies social or- 
ganization and disorganization the focus areas. 
the survey includes data the county-as-a- 
whole, used also partial check the ade- 
quacy the focus areas representative county 
extremes social organization against social 
disorganization. 

The FLS, addition items designed index 
sociocultural conditions, includes battery items 
formulated elicit psychophysiological symptoms 
psychiatric interest. will consider the latter 
below. 


The categorization and assessment psychi- 
atrically significant symptoms. The problem 
this aspect the research has been categorize 
and assess the degrees and kinds psychiatrically 
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significant symptoms these are distributed 
the population the study area. Two major re- 
search operations have been directed this end: 
one, psychological screening test; the other, 
psychiatric judgment approach. 

the very beginning the study was de- 
cided that explorations should conducted re- 
garding the feasibility case-finding means 
psychological screening device. The instrument 
evolved (hereafter called the Health Opinion Sur- 
vey HOS) was derived from large range 
tests available the field mental health screen- 
ing, but had its core the psychosomatic 
inventory (12, pp. 535-538). was con- 
structed have the advantages shortness, 
relative independence the respondent’s level 
education, inoffensiveness, and susceptibility 
rapid scoring. 

HOS pilot operation was conducted with pa- 
tients who had been diagnosed psychiatrists 
treatment setting having some form psy- 
chiatric illness and with random sample com- 
munity populations two counties similar the 
English-speaking part Stirling, but some hun- 
dred miles away. Respondents the patient and 
nonpatient groups were limited age between 
and 59. total 172 interviews with psychi- 
atrically diagnosed cases and 612 with community 
members were ultimately secured. 

Subsequently, the Stirling County study area, 
some the screening questions used the pilot 
research were included the Family Life Survey 
(FLS) which described above relation the 
research operations designed specify the socio- 
cultural conditions. These screening items pro- 
vide quantitative data symptoms among the 
1,015 individuals the county-wide sample the 
study area. additional random sample was 
drawn Bristol, the largest town the study 
area, provide larger number respondents 
there who had answered portion the original 
HOS items. This second sample, when combined 
with the FLS respondents the town, made pos- 
sible composite sample 283 cases for the con- 
current development the more time-consuming 
psychiatric judgment approach. 

Bristol, where the project maintains psychi- 
atric clinic, has been the center for development 
the psychiatric judgment approach and its com- 
parison with the screening instrument. The ques- 
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tionnaire the sample respondents from this town 
contains (as does the FLS the county-as-a- 
whole) addition HOS items and sociocultural 
data, questions general health history and 
queries about the effect illness work and 
other activity. Also included appraisal 
the respondent the interviewer. checking 
the sample names against the files gathered from 
institutional sources, hospital reports, etc., certain 
medical and psychiatric data have been added 
the relevant questionnaire material. addition, 
these respondents have been checked against 
number noninstitutional sources information 
such local doctors, thus providing sample for 
which symptom description from all sources can 
generalized the population Bristol Town (8). 

These psychiatrically relevant questionnaire-hos- 
pital record-doctor interview data have been com- 
bined into protocols each the sample respond- 
ents Bristol and studied four psychiatrists. 
Their work with these protocols has led 
classification the respondents according the 
presence, patterning, and severity psychiatric 
symptoms the apparent absence significant 
symptomatology. validity check its abil- 
ity discriminate persons independently diagnosed 
mentally ill treatment setting, this evalua- 
tion process now being applied unidentified 
protocols, including HOS responses, from sample 
clinic patients randomly interspersed with 
sample nonpatients. supplementary meth- 
odological operation, two psychiatrists have made 
judgments from the protocols the Bristol sam- 
ple with the HOS data excluded that the con- 
tribution the screening items the results the 
psychiatric judgment approach can determined 
when the latter are compared with the results 
the psychological screening instrument. 

The two different approaches the assessment 
of: mental illness have led two different systems 
classification which have common, however, 
the attempt establish dimension severity 
terms degree functional impairment. The 
screening tool attempts establish severity 
validating scoring systems against criterion “sick” 
groups and against criterion “well” groups. The 
criterion groups include not only persons hospital- 
ized otherwise undergoing treatment for mental 
disorder but also persons the sample commu- 
nity members who have been evaluated terms 
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severity symptomatology according the 
psychiatric judgment procedure mentioned above. 
Some promising attempts categorization HOS 
response patterns have been made fitting latent 
structure models the data (12, chapters and 

The clinical judgment procedure uses the nomen- 
clature the American Psychiatric Association’s 
1952 Diagnostic and Statistical Manual order 
categorize types against degree severity 
symptom patterns. The manner which the clas- 
sifications are used, however, different from that 
suggested this publication. They are not used 
diagnoses. Instead, the divisions constitute 
shorthand way referring symptom patterns. 
The reason for not using them individual diag- 
noses that most the Manual headings and 
diagnoses involve decisions etiology. the 
symptom protocols there not, rule, enough 
information permit such individual diagnostic 
judgments. There for the most part, however, 
sufficient information that the symptoms can 
grouped according the “disorders” and “re- 
actions” the Manual. The attempt, then, has 
been made relate, through the use clinical 
judgment, the symptoms psychiatric interest 
the protocols such general classifications 
disorders associated with brain tissue function, 
mental deficiency, psychotic disorders, psycho- 
physiologic autonomic and visceral disorders, psy- 
choneuroses and personality disorders 
have been adapted the description symptoms 
and symptom patterns. Ratings have also been 
made the time, duration, and degree im- 
pairment associated with symptom patterns for 
each individual. this impairment dimension 
that may closest the meanings attributed 
the HOS scores. Finally, ratings have been made 
indicate degree confidence the psychiatric 
significance the symptoms. 

Bristol Town, then, has become meeting ground 
for the more time-consuming psychiatric judgment 
and the quicker psychological screening approach 
which has been utilized county-wide basis. 
Analysis agreement and contrast between the re- 
sults the two Bristol will dictate the categori- 
zation and assessment procedure used sam- 
ple respondents the county-as-a-whole. 

Psychological relationships between environ- 
mental factors and psychiatric symptoms. Our 


problem not only specify the sociocultural en- 
vironment and psychiatric symptomatology indica- 
tive the presence absence mental illness. 
The chain our theoretical reasoning requires 
that design hypotheses and methods for viewing 
the person socially organized against socially 
disorganized contexts. 

Studies designed investigate psychological re- 
lationships between environmental influence and 
symptoms are being conducted largely the clinic 
group. These operations have taken two major 
forms: psychiatric analysis the case histories 
patients who have undergone treatment the 
clinic; and personality assessment program 
through the use structured and projective tech- 
niques with community residents. 

The Bristol psychiatric clinic has been run for 
five years with two more psychiatrists attend- 
ance time, well two psychologists and one 
more social workers. During this period, 
large amount life history and intrapsychic data 
have been gathered from people living the same 
area where the rest the study has been going on. 

The psychiatrists have been developing de- 
scriptive framework facilitate analysis the 
case materials. Through the use this framework, 
they have been able, some the case histories, 
follow familiar patterns symptoms over three 
four generations (1). The aim this research 
devise series concepts which will aid the 
interpretation results from other operations and 
which, cast hypotheses, can built into the de- 
sign further studies. 

the clinic also has arisen complementary re- 
search operation, the previously mentioned pro- 
gram personality assessment through the use 
recognized psychological techniques commu- 
nity-wide basis. Bristol again the setting for 
this pilot research operation which being con- 
ducted with number respondents from the 
probability sample the town’s inhabitants, all 
previously interviewed relation the investiga- 
tions the social environment and the screening 
items described above, and evaluated the 
psychiatric judgment approach. 

This research operation, titled Study Inter- 
ests, Preferences, Opinions and Skills (abbreviated 
SIPOS) has involved the construction meas- 
uring instrument from such materials Gallup- 
Thorndike Vocabulary Scale, Porteus Maze Test, 
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Blacky Test and Rorschach. addition the 
Bristol sample from which respondents for the as- 
sessment program are being drawn, group 
clinic patients being included among the sub- 
jects SIPOS. The hope controlled 
study which will contrast the patient group with 
group evaluated persons and also groups 
persons who have been evaluated having 
varying degrees impairment and varying types 
symptom pattern. 


Some Subsidiary Research Operations 


has perhaps been noted that the research op- 
erations mentioned far have dealt exclusively 
with adult respondents. Research with adults has, 
indeed, been the main line that the study has taken. 
Some additional work, however, has been done with 
children. 

Child rearing practices. During the early fall 
1952, survey child rearing practices was made 
selected communities Stirling County. Infor- 
mation was gathered interviewing 102 mothers 
who had children between the ages three and 
seven six the focus areas. 

The interview consisted approximately 
open-ended questions designed gather informa- 
tion the way these mothers raised their chil- 
dren. The questions dealt with time initiation 
and completion, special techniques used, and gen- 
eral details such socialization practices toilet 
training, aggression control, and independence 
training children. These questions were also 
designed reveal general caretaking practices and 
estimate affective relations within the household. 

Psychological assessment school children. Two 
testing programs have been carried out with grade 
and high school children and adolescents the 
Stirling County area. The first, conducted 
emphasized intelligence testing through 
the use the Chicago Non-Verbal Test and, 
selected cases, also the Wechsler Child Scale. The 
study covered four the focus areas and the im- 
mediately surrounding geographical area and ap- 
plied students grades XII. The second 
study has concerned students grades III XII 
attending Bristol Town schools. has emphasized 
personality adjustment, and has utilized the Cali- 
fornia Test Personality. addition, health 
questionnaire was devised after review health 
questions personality and adjustment tests 
well items the HOS. Supplementary in- 


terviews are being conducted with teachers; special 
emphasis placed children respondents 
the FLS sample. The major aim this latter 
study explore the extent which there will 
reflection adult symptom patterns chil- 
dren the area. 


Plan Analysis 


the case the various research operations 
and, for that matter, the various parts the theo- 
retical framework for the study whole, some 
parts the analysis are more advanced than others. 
The general plan analysis (which all pre- 
sent here) conditioned, due limitations 
time, personnel, and funds, not only the de- 
siderata ideal procedure but also the uneven 
approximations completeness have achieved 
subdivisions the research whole. 

The first proposition the research, that social 
disorganization predisposes mental illness, en- 
tails the selection indicators both social dis- 
organization and mental illness, and the utilization 
these make prediction—namely, that where 
the indicators social disorganization are high, 
the indicators mental illness will also high. 
obvious that the indicators themselves involve 
great many theoretical assumptions regarding 
how they relate the underlying phenomena 
which are interested, but which cannot di- 
rectly apprehend. the time the frame refer- 
ence for the Stirling County Study was developed 
and the field operations carried out, there was 
intention making specific tests any these 
relationships. They were, rather, tentatively re- 
garded given order build the operations 
aimed exploring rather broad patterns men- 
tal illness relation equally broad group pat- 
terns. 

the view the author this paper that, 
insofar the indicators social disorganization 
are concerned, there opportunity for more rigor- 
ous analysis. also the view the author that 
useful consider the problem terms two 
distinct stages prediction. The first would in- 


volve attempts predict from interrelations be- 
tween community and group level conditions such 
poverty and acculturation hypothesized com- 
munity and group level consequences such isola- 
tion and intergroup hostility order establish 
social disorganization against varying degrees 
and types social organization. 


Once had 


\ 
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characterized community and group units the 
study area according this specification, could 
then try, the second stage, predict the effects 
organized against disorganized social settings 
the individuals who reside them terms 
consequent mental health illness. 

The two sets predictions would, ideally, 
made first the community and group level; 
second the level the individual the com- 
munity and group setting. They would involve 
data from all three the major classes research 
operations, that is, those designed describe so- 
cially organized and disorganized environments, 
those designed elicit the prevalence psychi- 
atric symptoms, and those designed for the de- 
tailed psychological study individuals socio- 
cultural context. The researches sociocultural 
environment and prevalence psychiatric symp- 
toms are far nearer completion than those aimed 
intensive psychological study individuals. 
The ideal predictions made the basis com- 
prehensive data from all three emphases the re- 
search will, therefore, modified. Once have 
categorized our focus areas terms degree 
social disorganization against degrees and kinds 
social organization, and established meas- 
ures symptom severity and kind these areas, 
will make our prediction, the community and 
group level, that the prevalence and severity 
mental illness will vary directly with the degree 
social disorganization and, lesser extent, with 
varying types and degrees social organization. 
doing so, realize that ecological correlations 
such these, find them, are only part 
what have set out do. Until have been 
able relate sociocultural settings via their im- 
pact individual personalities behavior these 
individuals indicative the presence absence 
mental illness, our picture of, for example, the con- 


tribution motivational processes our results 
remains obscure. Our ecological analysis 
substitute for but should provide considerable im- 
petus the complete chain exploration called 
for the theoretical framework the study. 
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ADVENTURE PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING ABROAD 


FREDERIC WICKERT 


Michigan State University 


the room the north end the first floor 
President Diem’s Freedom Palace Sai- 
gon, one day September, 1955, several 

members the “police and were con- 
ference. all belonged the Michigan State 
University group sent Viet Nam give tech- 
nical aid the government that new country. 

The police team members, one several teams 
the M.S.U. group, had the mission helping the 
Viet Nam government improve the internal security 
the country rapidly possible. the States 
the police team members had all been engaged 
professional police work. Normally, one 
the regular teaching members the M.S.U. psy- 
chology department. Temporarily had agreed 
Viet Nam coordinator and deputy adviser 
for in-service training. 

M.S.U. technical aides were conferring with 
Mr. Ro, something like chief staff the Min- 
ister the Interior, whose offices were the 
palace. Mr. Ro, addition his many other 
duties, had been named head the new police 
academy which our police team had been instru- 
mental establishing. 

During the conference the subject student se- 
lection arose. Mr. asked whether could give 
test order make sure that only students who 
could benefit from the instruction would in- 
cluded the class. This request had familiar 
ring psychologist. Further discussion indi- 
cated that the students should have completed the 
equivalent sixth grade. From this was con- 
cluded that achieve- 
ment type—test, pitched the level students 
the end sixth grade, would order. 
told Mr. that could, with help from him, 
prepare suitable test the short time remaining 
before the opening the academy. Mr. then 
arranged visit the Ministry Education, 
where discussion with officials indicated that test 
consisting partly Vietnamese language items and 
partly arithmetic items would appropriate. 
Two “professors” who taught Vietnamese language 
and two who taught arithmetic, all the sixth- 


grade level, were borrowed from the Ministry 
Education. spent some hours trying explain 
them how construct objective items language 
and arithmetic. The Far East edition Reader’s 
Digest fortunately contains page multiple- 
choice vocabulary items. These items provided 
pattern for the language professors follow. The 
idea objective-type items came more readily 
the arithmetic professors. was most difficult 
get both the language and the arithmetic profes- 
sors prepare items wide enough range 
difficulty. Specifically, they wanted make diffi- 
cult items only. Finally some the interpreter- 
translators around the office helped construct 
items too. got game. 

Vietnamese language tricky thing work 
with. Basically monosyllabic. Complex, ab- 
stract concepts are sometimes expressed com- 
bining two three monosyllables. Since, however, 
Vietnamese basically peasant’s language (with, 
for example, about twelve different ways express- 
ing the idea “to carry,” different word depending 
what part the body doing the carrying), 
poor abstractions, even when one tries putting 
Vietnamese monosyllables together express more 
complex ideas. borrows heavily from Chinese 
monosyllables, and combinations monosyllables, 
for abstractions. Vietnamese who would well 
Chinese-type language items were said 
overly pedantic and would not necessarily make 
too good policemen. 

addition, the Tonkinese North Viet Nam 
dialect quite different from the South Viet Nam 
dialect. Almost the only persons available con- 
struct vocabulary items were North Vietnamese in- 
tellectuals who had fled from the North the 
Communists took over following the Geneva con- 
ference. But most the persons who would take 
the test would know only the South Vietnamese 
dialect. Eventually these problems were largely 
overcome. 60-item Vietnamese language and 
60-item arithmetic test, including test booklet 
and separate answer sheet, was finally prepared. 

The Ministry Education was asked provide 
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large number average boys, just beginning 
seventh grade, tryout group. After much 
negotiating, only one class about boys was 
made available. Instead average boys, they 
turned out probably the best seventh-grade 
class all Viet Nam. The Vietnamese were out 
show how well they could do. Naturally the 
items were too easy for this group. The item diffi- 
culty analyses did not show much would 
ordinarily have been expected. 

Administering the test was eye-opener for 
Americans. turned out necessary give 
much supplemental instruction the use the 
separate answer sheet, how mark answers, 
etc. Boys would turn each other for help not- 
withstanding frequent instructions that they were 
not talk each other. Maintaining order was 
all the more difficult because the Vietnamese 
habit thinking out loud they work problems 
even study. How much neighbors listened 
each other and benefited from this listening could 
not determined. The test administrators and 
proctors could not sure whether the students 
were communicating each other were merely 
doing the usual thinking out loud. The boys all 
seemed try hard the tests and remained 
good spirits but looked very puzzled when tried 
keep them from talking. How maintain 
“standardized” testing conditions under these cir- 
cumstances? 

Results showed that the arithmetic test took un- 
necessarily long while the language test was too 
easy and too short. Odd-even reliabilities the 
two-part scores were reasonably satisfactory, judg- 
ing the scatter diagrams odd-versus-even 
scores. 

view the above experiences, the test was 
reconstructed. The language test was expanded 
from items 100; the arithmetic was cut from 
items 40. The items were arranged the 
order their difficulty, well could done 
from the data. Types items thought diffi- 
cult turned out relatively easy, and other 
types, thought easy, turned out difficult. 
Instructions were reworked the light specific 
difficulties encountered the tryout testing. 

The big day finally arrived when approximately 
130 candidates, all policemen the active force, 
appeared for testing. The two classrooms available 
for testing held but about students each, the 
group was split two. Group was started with- 
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out much apparent difficulty. Its members were 
especially cautioned not talk, and they stayed 
surprisingly quiet. then went next door 
Group They had scarcely started when the 
slight rumble from the direction Group in- 
creased roar. rushed back only find 
that they had gone back thinking out loud, each 
one trying outshout his neighbor. two hours 
practically all had finished and the papers were 
collected. 

Results showed that had guessed well 
many things. Scatter diagrams showed odd-even 
reliabilities both parts the test about 
the eighties low nineties. The correlation be- 
tween the two tests was probably the low thir- 
ties. This time the items were fairly well arranged 
the order their difficulty. The test was rather 
easy that those subjects toward the lower end 
the distribution were well spread out and discrimi- 
nation among these persons was reasonably depend- 
able. Incidentally, had time work out any 
statistics. was easy teach Vietnamese as- 
sistants score the tests, make frequency dis- 
tributions and scatter diagrams and simple 
item-difficulty analyses. the rush far more 
pressing matters, there was time teach them 
how calculate correlation coefficients, and had 
time them myself. 

Administratively the decision was made send 
back duty the men with the lowest scores. 
number persons, both Vietnamese and American, 
objected sending these men back the grounds 
that they were the ones who most needed training. 
was finally worked out that the low men from 
four five classes would accumulated and put 
through class for which the instruction would 
especially adapted. 

developed that about three-fifths the group 
tested was made municipal police and the 
remaining two-fifths were from the the 
plainclothes, undercover men. Much the sur- 
prise the Americans, the men did bet- 
ter the test than the ordinary municipal police. 
the Vietnamese this was surprise. They did 


say that least the test results would provide 
them with ammunition try convince the 
higher-ups that the should given better 
men. The idea using tests selecting new men 
for the they have not yet been able will- 
ing grasp. 

The staff the Police Academy were most im- 
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pressed the speed with which test results were 
made available. They said that never before had 
they seriously considered using selection testing 
crash program like the present one. the past, 
tests had always taken weeks and even months 
score. 

The speed-of-scoring feature the tests had an- 
other by-product. The Academy staff decided 
give their classes weekly objective tests. Their first 
attempts make true-false items were very crude, 
but they did better multiple-choice items. 
view their obvious interest, then gave the in- 
structors some help how construct objective 
items. The students were much interested the 
weekly achievement tests and demanded have 
their scored papers returned them quickly. 
Other parts the government have begun hear 
about the testing and have expressed interest 
learning more about how done. However, 
have had time develop this field further. 

Upon the graduation the first class the 
Academy late December, 1955, the candidates 
for the second class took the test. This time there 
was far less talking. According some Vietnamese 
the word had gotten around with respect how 
behave during Western-style testing. This 
was apparently far more potent than any test in- 
structions. The volume talking out loud during 
testing was down markedly. 
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strongly worded request had gone out all 
administrators sending candidates the Academy 
refrain from sending any but good men the 
future. comparison the first and second test- 
ings showed that the first class per cent 
130 men made scores below 67, kind minimum 
passing score. the second class, however, little 
under per cent the 165 candidates scored be- 
low 67. Although these results look though 
either the statement the administrators other 
factors were operating make the performance 
the second group better, the difference not sig- 
nificant. 

Some other testing had been done Viet Nam. 
There still large sign over courtyard leading 
government-type building which indicates that 
psychotechnical center once existed there under 
the French occupation. The Vietnamese military 
have developed two tests which were used se- 
lecting men for technical military specialties. This 
little bit testing, done the past, had apparently 
made imprint the culture, judging from our 
experiences. 

Testing another culture, then, can have its sur- 
prises. also can useful that culture. With 
more time and effort, testing Viet Nam could 
play increasingly important role awaken- 
ing movement adopt improved personnel prac- 
tices and modernize educational procedures. 
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MILITARY CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GEORGE HARDING AND 


Army Pacific 


purpose this paper outline the 

present role and structure clinical psy- 

chology the Army. enable the reader 
comprehend the factors involved necessary 
present brief history military clinical psy- 
chology beginning with World War II. 

mobilization demands both prior and dur- 
ing World War increased, did the need for 
neuropsychiatric service. This, turn, gradually 
emphasized the need for members other disci- 
plines closely allied psychiatry. conse- 
quence, the utilization both social workers and 
clinical psychologists steadily increased the 
end the war. the end World War ap- 
proximately 400 psychologists had been transferred 
from the Adjutant General Corps the then exist- 
ent Medical Administrative Corps. The bulk 
these reserve officers were separated from the serv- 
ice during 1946. 

1948 opinion survey was published An- 
drews and Dreese (1) military utilization 
psychologists during World War II. The question- 
naire for this survey included section which the 
respondents were asked state their recommenda- 
tion for better organization and utilization psy- 
chologists during any future national military emer- 
gency. Analysis these data revealed the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Psychologists should assigned jobs 
accordance with their levels training and par- 
ticular fields specialization. 

special corps unit should established 
for psychological services. 

The military should made more aware 
the nature the psychologist’s work and his skills. 

the areas clinical and physiological psy- 
chology considerable progress has been made 
each these three recommendations. 

Following World War there was sudden loss 
scientific and professional personnel all areas 
medicine. order counteract this the Sur- 
geon General set about reorganize the entire 
Army Medical Service program. This reorganiza- 
tion resulted the establishment the Allied Sci- 
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Letterman Army Hospital 


ence Section the Medical Service Corps which 
provisions were made include approximately 
clinical and experimental psychologists the com- 
missioned level the Regular Army. obtain 
well-trained people for the Army Medical Service 
was necessary provide intern and residency 
training facilities all phases medicine such 
pediatrics, surgery, psychiatry, etc. The plan 
reorganize the Army Medical Service program also 
provided for training programs clinical and ex- 
perimental psychology, psychiatric social work, and 
occupational therapy. 

order achieve this objective, two-phase 
program was initiated. The first primarily con- 
sisted the selection partially trained persons 
who were then enrolled approved universities 
attain the PhD degree. The second was directed 
towards the selection clinical and experi- 
mental graduate students who had completed the 
minimum two years graduate work. Selec- 
tion the second group extended over five-year 
period, both “smooth out” future potential pro- 
motion and assignment problems and ensure 
careful supervision during the internship year. 

The second phase, known the Army Senior 
Psychology Training Program, was established with 
the guidance the civilian consultants clinical 
psychology the Surgeon General, well with 
reference the various principles and recommen- 
dations suggested appropriate committees the 
American Psychological Association (4, 5). 
May, 1949, clinical psychologist internship pro- 
gram was established Letterman, Fitzsimons, 
and Walter Reed Army Hospitals. These hospitals 
were chosen since they were already engaged 
psychiatric and neurological training. This pro- 
vided the availability not only outstanding Army 
medical but also that nationally known 
civilian specialists these areas. addition, 
qualified civilian clinical and experimental psy- 
chologists were appointed these hospitals 
consultant capacity. The number psychology 
personnel active duty July 1954, 
shown Table 
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TABLE 


PsYCHOLOGY PERSONNEL AcTIVE 
1954) 


Army Psychologists (PhD) 
Civilian Psychologists (PhD) 
Psychological Assistants (MA MS) 
Psychology Interns (Graduate Students) 


Total 105 


The duties the clinical psychologist the 
Army are quite similar those performed ci- 
vilian psychologists. They are: diagnosis, research, 
psychotherapy, and teaching. The requirements 
the working situation will, just civilian prac- 
tice, dictate which these four functions 
primarily emphasized the duty assignments; how- 
ever, assignment completely excludes activities 
any one these four areas. The most usual 
assignments for Army clinical psychologists the 
continental United States and noncombat overseas 
theaters are: hospitals, mental hygiene clinics 
training centers, disciplinary barracks, research cen- 
ters, and teaching military service schools such 
The Medical Field Service School, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. performing patient-service 
functions team approach utilized which in- 
volves contributions from psychiatrist, clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers, psychiatric 
nurses, occupational therapists, and others. 

The most favorable balance activities found 
teaching hospitals where all four functions are 
performed. For example, the clinical psychologist 
conducts classes for resident psychiatrists, occupa- 
tional therapy trainees, medical 
specialists, and nurses. supervises psychology 
interns and enlisted level specialists (psychometri- 
cians), devotes time psychodiagnostic testing, 
group and individual psychotherapy under psychi- 
atric supervision, speech therapy, research, and con- 
sultation medical research problems. 

order give more complete picture the 
clinical psychologist’s duties, Table presented. 
This table represents activities the clinical psy- 
chology staff the Mental Hygiene Consultation 
Service, 25th Infantry Division. Though these 
data are not typical all such clinics, they 
serve illustrate the breadth activities carried 
psychologists field assignments. 
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The personnel composition these clinics 
training divisions, indicated War Department 
Technical Bulletin (Medical) 156 (2), quite 
flexible. specifically stated and generally un- 
derstood that the Consultation Services will 
made psychiatrists, one whom will di- 
rector the service, social workers, and clinical 
psychologists. The number professional per- 
sonnel assigned is, course, based upon troop 
strength. 

The role the clinical psychologist the Army 
disciplinary barracks essentially the same that 
described general hospitals and mental hygiene 
clinics. the nature the problems 
dealt with, the emphasis more rehabilitation 
and vocational planning. 

accordance with the theory that psychiatric 
casualties require prompt evaluation and treatment, 
psychiatric teams are assigned combat areas. 
These teams, including clinical psychologists, are 
ordinarily located medical holding companies, 
some which specialize evaluation, treatment, 
and disposition psychiatric casualties. For ex- 
ample, such team was utilized Korea within 
miles the battle front. This enables the return 
high percentage neuropsychiatric casualties 
duty and assures proper diagnosis, disposition, 
and treatment the remainder. 


TABLE 


ACTIVITIES SUMMARY 
CLINICAL SECTION 
MENTAL HYGIENE CONSULTATION SERVICE 
INFANTRY DIVISION 
(Month April, 1955) 


Hours 
Activity (approx.) 


Individual Psychotherapy (treatment, recording, 


supervision) 100 
Mental Hygiene Lectures 
Psychodiagnostic Testing (administration tests, 

scoring, interpretive conferences, report writing) 250 
Staff Conferences (literature reviews, in-service 

teaching program) 
Research Planning and Execution 
Professional Conferences Other Military and 

Civilian Institutions 
Administrative Activities (within section) 
Miscellaneous (case discussions, etc.) 

Total 475 
This section composed one commissioned clinical psychologist 


and two enlisted specialists, 


jy 


With reference Table apparent that all 
the necessary services cannot provided 
psychologists and psychology interns alone. 
estimated that over 10,000 patients are seen for 
psychodiagnostic evaluation per year Army psy- 
chology personnel. supplement, personnel in- 
ducted into service who already possess the neces- 
sary education and training are utilized what 
are termed “clinical psychologist specialists.” 
addition, the Medical Field Service School con- 
ducts course weeks’ duration which trains 
specialists who not already possess these qualifi- 
cations. general, these specialists are restricted 
the administration and scoring the more ob- 
jective-type psychodiagnostic instruments and the 
reporting behavioral observations made during 
the examination. However, policy permits fuller 
utilization individuals who possess higher level 
training and skill. 

addition these “service” assignments there 
are now two medical research centers which ex- 
perimental, clinical, social, and human engineering 
research studies are conducted. These centers are 
staffed both civilian and military personnel. In- 
dividuals are selected for these assignments who 
have demonstrated research interests and ability, 
and are able function effectively multidisci- 
plined research activities. 


Summary 


Extensive reorganization the Army Medical 
Service has taken place since World War II. This 
has resulted several significant advances the 
utilization clinical psychologists the Army. 
For instance, there presently exist military occupa- 
tional specialty classifications for clinical psycholo- 
gists, psychological assistants, and clinical psychol- 


ogy specialists. total 105 officers and civilian 

psychologists were active duty July, 1954. 

addition this group large number clinical 

psychology specialists are currently utilized. Duty 

assignments rotate through mental hygiene clinics, 
station and general hospitals, disciplinary barracks, 
and research centers. The professional activities 
carried Army clinical psychologists are 
general very similar those most civilian clini- 
cal psychologists. any these assignments op- 
portunities for research, teaching, psychodiagnosis, 
and psychotherapy are present. 

Although Army clinical psychologists function 

highly structured military setting, which may 

perceived restricting professional activities, 

such not the case. Recognition the need for 
contributions from clinical psychologists given 
throughout the Army Medical Service and has re- 
sulted many opportunities for professional work 
heretofore present only during national military 
emergencies. 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING SHOULD 
AND WHY 


JOSEPH AND STANLEY HALL 


Missile Systems Division, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


HERE question today that human en- 
gineering research programs are virtually 
necessity our steadily advancing tech- 
nology. But, who should conduct these programs? 

During the Human Engineering Symposium 
held the 1955 convention the American Psy- 
chological Association San Francisco, became 
quite apparent that least two, and probably 
more, different philosophies existed the answer 
this question. hope that this article which 
explains our philosophy will stimulate thinking 
alternate approaches. For, actually, the implica- 
tions the argument are far-reaching and, indeed, 
considerably beyond the simple issue who 
should human engineering research. 

During the past few years, human engineering 
psychologists have made remarkable strides de- 
fining the scope their work, identifying the 
human capabilities required control systems, and 
applying the human sciences the solution 
engineering problems. For the sake convenience, 
seems advisable identify this point those 
agencies which are currently engaged this type 
human engineering research. These organiza- 
tions might classified into four major categories. 


In-service laboratory groups 

Universities and colleges 

Private consultants and consulting organiza- 
tions 

Manufacturing and other industrial firms 


Ve 


major portion human engineering research 
currently being conducted the in-service labo- 
ratories such the Aeromedical Laboratory the 
Air Force, Wright Air Development Center; 
the Human Factors Laboratory the Air 
Force, Rome Air Development Center; the Engi- 
neering Psychology Branch the Naval Research 


Systems Staff Psychologist. 

Crew Systems Staff Engineer. 

authors wish express their appreciation Mr. 
Banik, Jr., the Technical Expression Staff Depart- 
ment for his assistance the preparation this article. 


Laboratory; the Human Factors Division Naval 
Electronics Laboratory; and the Psychology De- 
partment the Army Medical Research 
Laboratory. University groups engaged human 
engineering research include the Psychology De- 
partment Johns Hopkins University and the 
Laboratory Aviation Psychology The Ohio 
State University. Dunlap and Associates, Inc., and 
the Applied Psychology Corporation are examples 
the private consultant firm. The Missile Sys- 
tems Division the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion example the fourth category, manu- 
facturing organization. 

Because the structure and operation the first 
three categories organizations are fairly well 
known, additional attention will devoted 
those groups. The position and operation the 
human engineering facility manufacturing cor- 
poration may not familiar. example, 
will include brief description where the 
Crew Systems Staff, which the group responsible 
for human engineering, fits into Lockheed’s Missile 
Systems Division. 

Our Staff Engineering Division the same 
level administratively the Project Division and 
both groups are part the Engineering Branch. 
The Crew Systems Group, which primarily re- 
sponsible for human engineering MSD, part 
the Reliability Staff Department. This staff po- 
sition enables the Crew Systems Group advise 
the various project groups the applicability 
human engineering data particular design prob- 
lems. The advisory function the Crew Systems 
Staff characteristic most line and staff organi- 
zations and not unique the Crew Systems 
Staff alone. Airborne Systems Staff Engineer, 
for instance, also functions advisory capacity. 
Line personnel the project are free, within limits, 
accept reject the advice the staff people. 
Nevertheless, the design engineers are the ones 
whom the Crew Systems Staff must influence 
order incorporate the benefits and advantages 
human engineering into Lockheed Missiles. But, 
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they are also being influenced simultaneously 
other specialists, such the aerodynamicists, elec- 
tronic engineers, etc., who function way that 
not appreciably different from the way the hu- 
man engineering consultant functions. After the 
consultant investigates the problem, submits 
report the client with recommendations for the 
optimum system. The client takes 
these recommendations and applies additional cri- 
teria before manufacturing the final product. 
the compromise, some the recommendations 
must modified because time, cost, state-of- 
the-art. MSD then, recognize that the proj- 
ect people must arrive compromise the rec- 
ommendations many specialists and that human 
engineering recommendations will also com- 
promised. This situation also exists for the func- 
tional organization—where the specialists are in- 
cluded the line organization. 

The preceding discussion may seem have de- 
parted from the issue who shall conduct human 
engineering research, but actually has led the 
critical point. The in-service laboratory groups, the 
universities, and private consultants and consulting 
organizations most certainly should conducting 
the major research programs, but the human engi- 
neering staff that part engineering manu- 
facturing organization cannot and should not under- 
take major human engineering research program 
for every need the design engineer. 

The reasons for this statement are numerous. 
First, would uneconomical—since many manu- 
facturers would duplicating research other or- 
ganizations. The NACA currently conducts exten- 
sive research aircraft performance, this 
information available for use all manufac- 
turers. Currently, there are several cockpit evalua- 
tions being conducted. Obviously the experimental 
design must broad enough encompass all fu- 
ture aircraft the particular type. One could 
hardly conceive situation where the cockpit 
every new aircraft must necessarily the subject 
instrument-by-instrument evaluation indi- 
vidual manufacturers. Second, personnel are not 
available. The number trained human engi- 
neers severely limited. effort has been made 
cope with this situation training the regular 
engineering staff conduct experimental evalua- 
tions. This involves robbing Peter pay Paul. 
Engineering personnel cannot found sufficient 
numbers meet the conventional requirements 


without directing this talent psychological ex- 
perimentation. Even those manufacturing con- 
cerns which can afford the luxury using design 
engineers for this purpose find that least mini- 
mum training experimental design must given 
these people before they can contribute the 
program. And last, tailor-made programs can- 
not begin meet the needs. Extensive human en- 
gineering programs have been aimed solving spe- 
cific operational problems. But, the operational 
aspects comprise only small part the total 
area where human engineering must make sub- 
stantial contribution. Comparatively little has 
been done regard checkout, maintenance, 
training, and logistics. cover each these 
areas for just one major weapons system 
rigorous experimental fashion could easily con- 
sume the efforts people currently engaged 
human engineering. 

The foregoing certainly suggests that must 
modify our methods order meet the needs 
industry today. One step the desired direction 
the publication handbooks human engineer- 
ing data for equipment designers. date there 
have been two great limitations this effort; the 
body general knowledge actually quite meager; 
and the data which are available are presented 
the language the experimental psychologist rather 
than that the design engineer. 

order compensate for these inadequacies, 
important that program general research 
undertaken. believe that the in-service labora- 
tories are the best position initiate this activ- 
ity. This approach means the curtailment cer- 
tain specialized human engineering programs which 
now monopolize the efforts and facilities these 
organizations, but the benefits derived from the in- 
creased pool general data will more than make 
for any loss that might incurred through the 
de-emphasis the specialized programs. 

The increased pool knowledge will helpful 
and the efforts introduce the benefits human 
engineering wide-scale basis will successful 
the data are presented form which can 
used with minimum interpretation the 
design engineers. The human engineer does, 
course, exist serve the equipment designer. 
However, submit that order for the design 
engineer use the data the staff service group, 
must understand the technology that group. 
the engineering psychologists are make con- 
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tribution the design weapon systems and other 
engineering products, they must determine the 
needs the design engineers, and present their 
findings and techniques form which can 
used the design engineer. The design engineer 
the business building hardware for human 
use. works under many pressures and against 
deadline. The equipment must built. some 
information regarding the basic characteristics 
the potential operator made available the de- 
sign engineer form can use, undoubtedly 
will use this information. But, the information 
not presented usable form, the designer must 
fall back his own knowledge (albeit inadequate 
incorrect far the psychological aspects are 
concerned) since the equipment must built. 

may objected that this procedure would 
lead “cookbook” approach. However most 
engineering psychologists will agree that limited 
data are more desirable than data 
tially perhaps, only per cent the general data 
needed can made available the designers for 
one reason another. Eventually, placing the 
proper emphasis the general research program, 
will reach point where much per cent 
the required data can supplied the design 
engineer. 

Are suggesting then that all engineering psy- 
chologists withdraw the laboratories and conduct 


general research programs? No—far from it. 


believe that for this general research program 
effective, primary direction must come from the 
people industry who will use the data. This will 
involve greater effort the part all engineering 
psychologists determine what the designer needs 
order his job, incorporating human engi- 
neering data with little additional training. 
The Crew Systems Staff the best position 
this the Lockheed Missile Systems Division. 
(In organizations where comparable engineering 
psychological unit exists, consultants and in-service 
groups must identify the requirements.) This close 
liaison will enable human engineering research 
planned and conducted that the general cate- 
gories information required the design engi- 
neer will available him when needs and 
time permit the beneficial effects re- 
flected the finished hardware. 

Meanwhile, this situation will enable the engi- 
neering psychologist concentrate the more 
difficult specific problems, problems peculiar 
his own product application. feel strongly that 
the tailor-made approach within industry should 
receive the proper amount emphasis, but that 
would especially undesirable intensive, specific 
research programs should take precedence over all 
others—to the total exclusion the other general 
research programs which could contribute much 
the knowledge the whole human engineering 
field. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, AND THE 
NATIONAL SCIENCE 


HARRY ALPERT 


National Science Foundation 


UST four years ago, his report the Ameri- 

can Psychologist the status psychology 

the National Science Foundation, Dr. John 
Wilson observed: 


question importance the large portion the psy- 
chological profession whose interests lie the direction 
Social Science the eventual place Social Science the 
program the Foundation. Those psychologists who have 
been associated with the Human Relations programs the 
Department Defense are aware both the real and im- 
agined difficulties gaining support for Social Science re- 
search within agencies the Federal Government, even 
when directed toward problems morale and leader- 
ship. the face such experience, social scientists un- 
questionably will watch with interest the Foundation’s ac- 
tivity with respect the support research their fields.? 


While still premature speak the “even- 
tual place” the social sciences within the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, sufficiently significant 
developments have taken place since Dr. Wilson’s 
original report warrant more recent account 
the current status and role social science research 
within the framework the National Science Foun- 
dation’s program activities. Such account 
briefly offered this progress 

The background for understanding the 
Foundation’s activities the social sciences lies 
the legislative history the National Science 
Foundation Act 1950 (Public Law 507, 
Congress). The details this legislative history, 
particularly relates the support the so- 
cial sciences, have been reported elsewhere and 
need not retold here.* Suffice say that in- 
sofar research support, scholarships, and gradu- 


The views expressed are the author’s and not necessarily 
those the National Science Foundation. 

Wilson, “Psychology and the National Science 
Foundation,” Amer. Psychologist, Sept. 1952, pp. 497- 
502. The quotation from 502. 

earlier progress reports, see Alpert, “The Na- 
tional Science Foundation and Social Science Research,” 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 19, April 1954, pp. 208-211; Alpert, 
“The Social Sciences and the National Science Foundation: 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 20, Dec. 1955, pp. 653-661. 

References Alpert, op. cit., footnote Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 19, April 1954, 209. 


ate fellowships are concerned, the Congress essen- 
tially accepted, with respect the social sciences, 
the “permissive but not mandatory” position put 
forth Vannevar Bush. the House hearings 
during the 80th Congress, Dr. Bush stated: 


The Federal Government already does great deal 
work the social sciences research nature. 
the social sciences very important indeed. could 
Foundation plunge into work the social sciences with- 
out very careful consideration what parts would like 
cover, what parts feels can appropriately handled 
under Federal auspices view their 
other words, the legislation should permissive but not 
mandatory, that the Foundation will not 
from entering into the field but the other hand will not 
forced into until has given the study that the 
subject 


Research 


Thus, the science support functions the Foun- 
dation may summed the statement that 
the Foundation’s responsibilities are mandatory 
with respect the sciences specifically enumer- 
ated the Act (mathematical, physical, medical, 
biological, engineering) but are only permissive 
with respect the social sciences. The Act’s enu- 
meration the sciences includes the phrase “and 
other sciences.” The legislative history the Act 
indicates that this phrase was clearly intended 
enable the Foundation support social science re- 
search and award scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships the social sciences when and was 
deemed desirable Senate Committee 
report states that the language the Act deal- 
ing with divisions within the Foundation “was 
phrased permit the Foundation explore the 
needs the social sciences and take appropri- 
ate 

Shortly after the publication Dr. Wilson’s 
report, the National Science Foundation undertook 
systematic and continuing study the present 


National Science Foundation, Hearings before the House 
Representatives Committee Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 80th Congress, 1st Session, March 1947. 
Washington, C.: Government Printing Office, 1947, 
240. 
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scientific status the social sciences and the 
role the National Science Foundation with re- 
spect social science research. part this 
study, the Foundation has been compiling for the 
past three years report extramural, unclassified 
research projects sponsored supported Fed- 
eral agencies the social sciences and related. in- 
terdisciplinary fields. The tenth report this se- 
ries appeared May, 

the conclusion intensive study (1) 
the legislative history the Foundation, (2) the 
extent and level the national effort support 
the social sciences government agencies, pri- 
vate foundations, industry and business, and aca- 
demic and other nonprofit institutions, and (3) 
the needs and requirements the social sciences, 
assessment was made the particular role 
the Foundation with respect social science re- 
search. Recommendations for limited program 
support the social sciences were presented 
the Director the National Science Board and 
were unanimously approved the Board Au- 
gust, 1954. 

This limited social science program currently 
being developed exploratory basis within the 
framework four criteria. These are: (1) the 
criterion science, that is, the identification, 
within the social disciplines, those areas charac- 
terized the application the methods and logic 
science; (2) the criterion national interest, 
namely, the assignment highest priority social 
science activities directly related the responsi- 
bilities the Federal Government with respect 
national welfare and national defense; (3) the cri- 
terion convergence the natural sciences and 
the social sciences; and (4) the criterion basic 
research. 

During the Senate Committee hearings the 
Bill, Dr. Bush suggested that the pro- 
posed foundation should allow opportunity for 
effective integration and partnership between the 
natural and social sciences. keeping with this 
suggestion, the Foundation’s limited social science 
program being administered within the frame- 
work its major scientific divisions: the Biologi- 
cal and Medical Sciences Division; the Mathemati- 
cal, Physical, and Engineering Sciences Division; 


Science Foundation, Tenth Report, Govern- 
ment Sponsored Research Social Sciences and Interdisci- 
plinary Areas. Washington, C.: National Science Foun- 
dation, 1956. 
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and the Division Scientific Personnel and Edu- 
cation. This latter Division concerned with 
fellowships and scientific manpower and education. 

The program the Biological and Medical Sci- 
ences Division called Anthropological and Re- 
lated Sciences. The disciplines defined falling 
within this program include anthropology, func- 
tional archaeology, human ecology, demography, 
psycholinguistics, and experimental and quantita- 
tive social psychology. The program receives guid- 
ance and assistance evaluation specific pro- 
posals from advisory panel specialists the 
areas covered. 

The first National Science Foundation grant for 
basic research experimental social psychology 
was made June, 1956, Stanford University 
for Leon Festinger’s experimental studies cog- 
nitive dissonance. anticipated that additional 
grants this area will made the next few 
months. 

the Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering 
Sciences Division, there has been established pro- 
gram socio-physical sciences. This program in- 
cludes support basic research interdisci- 
plinary nature involving convergence the social 
sciences and the physical, mathematical, and en- 
gineering sciences, including such disciplines 
mathematical social science, human geography, 
economic engineering, and statistical design. The 
socio-physical sciences program also embraces sup- 
port fundamental research the history, phi- 
losophy, and sociology science. 

particular interest social psychologists are 
the grants the field mathematical social sci- 
ence approved the National Science Board. 
These include grants Frederick Mosteller, Har- 
vard University, for experimental and mathemati- 
cal studies choice behavior, Dorwin Cartwright, 
University Michigan, for research information 
and cognition the communication process, and 
Duncan Luce, Columbia University, for research 
the mathematics imperfect discrimination. 
addition, part the mathematical sciences 
program the Foundation, grant has been made 
Kemeny Dartmouth College for studies 
mathematical methods the behavioral sciences. 

previously mentioned, the fellowship program 
the Foundation lodged the Division Sci- 
entific Personnel and Education. This program 
currently covers the natural sciences, including all 
fields psychology except clinical psychology and 
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all areas anthropology. Thus, fellowship appli- 
cants social psychology are normally competi- 
tion with other psychologists, and applicants cul- 
tural anthropology stand competition with other 
anthropologists. However, addition these 
disciplines, the recommendations approved the 
National Science Board provide for limited ex- 
tension the fellowship program support both 
predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships the in- 
terdisciplinary areas natural science-social sci- 
ence convergence, including the history, philoso- 
phy, and sociology science. 

The National Science Foundation fellowship pro- 
gram for Academic Year included these 
convergent fields for the first time. Eleven predoc- 
toral and three postdoctoral awards these areas 
were made, distributed among such disciplines 
mathematical economics, mathematical sociology, 
history science, philosophy science, statistical 
design, and demography. the current announce- 
ments the Foundation’s regular and senior post- 
doctoral fellowship programs the fields conver- 
gence are defined follows: 


Fields convergence here used include the areas (a) 
which the natural sciences (including mathematics) con- 
verge with the social sciences and (b) which conform 
accepted standards scientific inquiry fulfilling the 
basic scientific precepts objectivity, verifiability and gen- 
erality. Examples such convergent fields are mathe- 
matical economics, demography, information and communi- 
cation theory, and the history and philosophy science. 


addition its directive the Foundation 
promote the nation’s scientific efforts through finan- 
cial support basic research and the granting 
graduate fellowships, the basic Act assigns the 
Foundation number related responsibilities, 
including the development recommendations con- 
cerning national science policies and scientific and 
technical manpower; assessment the status 
science; study the impact science the gen- 
eral welfare; cooperation international scientific 
activities; and the improvement the exchange 
scientific information. 

pursuing its activities these areas, the 
Foundation has necessarily had exploit the tech- 
niques, methods, concepts, and data the social 
sciences. 

The social sciences have demonstrated their use- 
fulness the various data-collecting and survey 
activities carried the Foundation either 
through its own staff contract with organiza- 


tions with specialized survey facilities. Particular 
mention may made this connection four 
study activity programs: (1) surveys the cur- 
rent status specific fields science; (2) man- 
power studies; (3) special surveys scientific re- 
search colleges, universities, industry, govern- 
ment, and other organizations, both commercial and 
nonprofit; and (4) studies the economics re- 
search, 

Psychologists participate several these ac- 
tivities, including the APA study the develop- 
ment and status psychology, but they are per- 
haps most directly involved the research relating 
scientific and technical manpower. 

The following studies are illustrative the kinds 
social science research which have been sup- 
ported undertaken the Foundation provide 
knowledge and information problems relating 
scientific manpower: 

study the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board directed toward ascertaining the rea- 
sons why high-level students not enter college, 
the reasons why some college students with high 
aptitudes for careers science are not science 
programs, and related questions. 

the Bureau Labor Statistics, 
based national scientific register data for se- 
lected groups natural scientists, which will pro- 
vide information numbers, employment special- 
ties, types employment, and other characteristics 
these scientists. 

Studies the National Research Council 
fellowship selection techniques. 

Technical study the National Bureau 
Economic Research methods determining de- 
mand-supply relationships for scientific 
nical personnel. 

study loss talent through educational 
dropouts, based follow-up investigation 
the University Minnesota high school gradu- 
ates with high ability who not continue college. 

These five studies are means the complete 
list the Foundation’s social science research ac- 
tivities the area manpower. 
however, indication the variety social sci- 
ence knowledge and methods which the Foundation 
must exploit order obtain answers the nu- 
merous and difficult problems scientific man- 
power which obliged address itself. 

sum, then, may characterize the National 
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Science Foundation’s approach the social sciences 
exploratory, experimental, and pragmatic. The 
social sciences have been given opportunity dem- 
onstrate concretely their practical role the solu- 
tion operating and policy questions. Moreover, 
the operation limited program research sup- 
port and graduate fellowships the social sciences 
has provided the Foundation with concrete body 
experience terms which its study require- 


ments, needs, and accomplishments the social sci- 
ences can pursued. This experience with lim- 
ited social science program, developing intimate 
relationship with the natural sciences, has provided 
firm basis for consideration the Foundation 
appropriate next steps achieving that effective 
integration the natural and social sciences which 
will enhance the contribution all the sciences 
the national well-being. 


THE GRADUATE COURSE EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BUGELSKI 


University Buffalo 


RADUATE training psychology uni- 
versally includes course courses 
research methodology basic require- 

ment. There probably graduate curriculum 
that does not stress familiarity with experimental 
techniques the basic skill the trained psy- 
chologist. generally assumed that this objec- 
tive met through one form another “ad- 
vanced experimental psychology” course. is, 
perhaps, not well known, fully appreciated, 
that there standard experimental psychology 
course, and that different institutions meet their 
needs very different ways. one institution re- 
search methodology consists seminars where ex- 
periments are discussed; another lectures are 
given, either methodology content cer- 
tain kinds that has come known experi- 
mental psychology through the influence his- 
torical accident. Other schools follow other highly 
specialized individualized procedures. one 
case, experimental psychology involved instruction 
electronics and photography; another, stu- 
dents worked primarily with auditory problems and 
phenomena; still another, entire semester was 
devoted vision. Some departments follow cook- 
book method having students perform certain 
number set experiments while others allow stu- 
dent engage more less privately developed 
research which may take entire year. Each 
and any these methods, course, can de- 
fended, and cannot denied that some students 
who have passed through these systems have proved 
themselves worthy, and even illustrious, figures 


academic psychology. are always faced with 
the question, however, whether educational 
procedures can improved and whether felt needs 
can met more effectively. 

Why require competence research meth- 
ods our students? What are the goals experi- 
mental training? Such questions usually result 
verbose debates, vague generalities, and strong 
reluctance make specific statements. Whatever 
the answer may be, there appears general 
agreement that professional training psychology 
will include some contact with experimentation. 

the University Buffalo all graduate stu- 
dents are expected gain research competence 
through several media, one which the Ad- 
vanced Experimental Psychology Course. 
course has varied through the gamut types de- 
scribed above but the last two years new ap- 
proach has been tried which appears fit the 
needs more closely than former procedures. The 
procedure now followed calculated overcome 
the limitations narrow specialization the area 
some instructor’s interest, the normal limits 
available equipment, and the superficiality cook- 
book experiments. eliminates the danger in- 
volved embarking upon major experiment 
which might take year’s time and prove quite 
fruitless, and provides the student with feeling 
that digging into real psychology. Other ad- 
vantages will indicated following the descrip- 
tion the basic framework. 

The course consists series discussion- 
seminars the general philosophy science, ex- 
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THE GRADUATE COURSE 


perimentation, experimental design, and general 
content the areas sensory psychology, percep- 
tion, learning, etc. addition the classroom 
sessions, the following experimental program car- 
ried on: The class divided into teams (4, 
members team, depending class size). Each 
team required select experiment from one 
the following journals: Journal Experimental 
Psychology, Journal Comparative and Physio- 
logical Psychology, Journal Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, the American Journal Psy- 
chology. The experiment must chosen from one 
reported within the last two years (including the 
current year). This experiment repeated 
detail, and report submitted each student 
individually. Four such experiments are done 
each student during the year, two per semester. 
The last experiment privately conceived one, 
and the student chooses, this may represent 
variation improvement one already performed. 

The procedure has revealed the following ob- 
servations which may pedagogical interest: 


Students appear select the easiest possible 
experiment repeat. Relative ease can estab- 
lished only close scrutiny most not all 
the researches reported the journals. great 
deal journal scanning, not reading, done. 
Students are the alert for new, easy, experi- 
ment. Easy experiments, however, are not easily 
come and they are forced settle for ex- 
periments that involve more work than they would 
normally care do. 

division labor and taking advantage 
special skills team members, the necessary ap- 
paratus built team where might not 
possible for the majority the members even 
get started time any good. 

The weaknesses experimental reports are 
brought home the research team soon any 
actual procedures are started. Because space 
limitations for other reasons, the descriptions 
experimental procedures the journals are fre- 
quently far from adequate. Such expressions as: 
“there was short wait between make the 
students quite frustrated, not furious. They 
rapidly acquire the intention spell out the pro- 
cedure when they get around their own research. 
Apparatus frequently more implied than de- 
scribed and again frustration results. 

Thus far the repetition experiments 


EXPERIMENTAL 
members the course, the original results have 
not been found anything approaching exactness. 
The basic trends are usually observed, and some- 
times the reasons for failure obtain the results 
are apparent the students, but healthy skepti- 
cism for published reports seems set in. This 
may weakness the course strength, de- 
pending upon the thoroughness and exactness 
the repetition. any event, and most impor- 
tantly, with practically every experiment far 
performed, the students come with new prob- 
lems, with variations that might considered. 
They discover for themselves where research prob- 
lems originate. The instructor longer has 
tell them where get problem; problems ap- 
pear all over the place soon reading and ac- 
tion are started. 

Whereas former years, the instructor had 
lecture about report forms, the reports submitted 
present are models scientific writing. The 
student has the original follow. His own re- 
port will frequently vary great deal content 
but the niceties format and organization are 
readily attained, right down the proper ab- 
breviations the references. 

The morale the students and the group 
spirit the team seem high and far more satis- 
factory than was apparent when superficial experi- 
ments were being performed individuals when 
individual student became involved long- 
term private affair. Work progresses schedule 
and regularity becomes virtue. 

performing “legitimate” experiments the 
students acquire confidence their own ability 
perform work similar level. 

immediate urgency about acquiring sta- 
tistical sophistication obvious consequence. 
“Statistics” ceases series exercises and 
becomes real tool. 

other teams’ experiments, the student becomes fa- 
miliar with more than his own procedures. Class 
discussion adds this broader experience. 


Should such procedure adopted more widely, 
results repeating experiments might reported 
some form newsletter. The common com- 
plaint that experiments are not repeated and veri- 
fied might answered. Original reports might also 
improved the authors knew that students were 


likely engage such activity. coordinating 
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the results several repetitions under precise con- 
ditions, much larger might available espe- 
cially researches originally done small 
because some limitations time, expense, 
special availability population sample. 

Having gone through four least three such 
learning experiences, the student can considered 
have had least minimal training ex- 
perimental methodology. Normally will have 
worked with quite variety subjects, both ani- 
mal and human, several experimental areas 
perception, social situations, etc.) and 
will have become familiar with the basic ex- 
perimental literature current journals. will 
have learned write report that, least, looks 
good. 

There one danger that must carefully 
watched. the learning experience sour one 
because contradictory results gruelling experi- 
ences, the student may become discouraged with 
help the students appreciate their own blunders 
and make their adjustments the world experi- 
mentation. one recent repetition, for example, 
college student subjects were substituted for 


Veterans Hospital population. The results were 
dramatically different. Such finding enabled the 
instructor discourse sampling errors, the ne- 
cessity for restricting generalizations the ob- 
served population, etc. 

may objected that this process deprives the 
student the pleasure and virtues designing his 
own experiment; that merely learning re- 
peat and cannot become independent thinker 
such mimicry. Actually the business experi- 
mental design handled seminars, the last ex- 
periment private one, and the analysis the 
experiments performed usually calls for careful 
scrutiny the experimental design involved. 
ure get the same data discover just exactly 
how the original investigators obtained theirs pro- 
vides additional occasion for thinking through ex- 
perimental design problems. routine for the 
student teams recommend other ways investi- 
gating the problem. The proof the pudding 
comes the basic general improvement student 
performance and interest experimentation. The 
students the course now organized learn 
great deal more than the instructor has taught 
could teach. 
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WHAT PSYCHOLOGIST—A SAMPLE 
IMPORTANT OPINIONS 


STANFORD ERICKSEN 


Chairman, Committee Doctoral Education, Education and Training Board 


connection with some work the topic the 
core curriculum, the Education and Training Board 
Committee Doctoral Education received letters 

from thirteen “elder statesmen” reply the follow- 
ing three questions: 


What psychologist? 
What are his methods? 
What facts should know? 


Copies these replies are available upon request 
from the APA Central Office. 

Gordon Allport ends his letter with this very 
sharp but effective sentence: “Register me, please, 
opposed standardization uniformity.” 

Edwin Boring states the purpose his own 
letter: “Besides pressing against pressures for conform- 
ity, trying create some insecurity America 
about this enormous American provincialism 
chology that has come about because the success and 
huge growth psychology America.” 

Leonard Carmichael feels quite strongly that “No 
one should called psychologist who not funda- 
mentally interested the basic problems mental life. 
This interest more important than the mastery 
any unique body fact, any special scientific skill, ex- 
perimental technique statistical procedure.” 

John Dashiell: “But otherwise, psychology 
pure natural science. sure, applications are 
sought; and develop clinical, industrial, personnel, 
educational, and other applied psychologies, just en- 
gineering, forestry, and other applied sciences grow out 
other natural sciences.” 

Elliott provides interesting connection 
between his entry into psychology and the “dust bowl” 
empiricism usually associated with Minnesota. be- 
gan graduate training the building where William 
James did his last teaching. When came the scene, 
month after his death, traces pragmatism were 
strong the atmosphere and they went head.” 

Ernest Hilgard takes careful view the con- 
temporary scene and says: “If continue develop 
around the two goals scientific objectivity and sensi- 
tivity human values, the boundaries psychology 
may shift little, but the central body psychologists, 
recognizing each other with tolerance and mutual re- 


spect, will also recognized the neighboring pro- 

Robert Leeper has several interesting things say 
about psychological training which reflect his basic 
theme that psychologists are peculiar people 
that they are trying approach human life rela- 
tively abstract terms. are not concerned with 
understanding some narrow segment life they 
want generalized concepts, not relatively concrete ones.” 

Maud Merrill sensitive the many current 
pressures, but she believes that “In clinical psychology, 
training for service easily takes disproportionate de- 
mands, but convinced that the most adequate 
training for the clinician training that develops com- 
petence the basic scientific methods fact finding 
concerning human behavior, requires some acquaintance 
with the everdeveloping body facts, and cultivates 
the ability communicate.” 

Gardner Murphy particularly interested ex- 
trapolating the future roles psychologists, and then: 
“Tt has been lifetime experience everywhere that 
psychologists know too much psychology relative 
their very limited knowledge biological and cultural 
phenomena, history and the arts; and suffered 
much from this kind shortage anyone else.” 

10. Robert Sears has realistic understanding the 
complexities psychology and the limited time avail- 
able for training. But despite this pressure, says: 
“As methods, psychologist should have had experi- 
ence doing some 

11. Edward Tolman expresses concern about the 
future demands and conflicts psychology but says: 
expect that the social pressures and our innate 
decencies will see that nothing very bad 

12. Fred Wells: wise man once told class 
graduating medicine that their training did not 
make them good physicians; only gave them some- 
thing necessary become such. Mutatis mutandis, 
this could quite the present case with psycholo- 

13. Robert Woodworth’s final sentence: “The sci- 
entifically trained psychologist should have respect 
for established knowledge and techniques (for example, 
standardized tests) well for the experimentalist’s 
attitude toward unsolved problems.” 
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Comment 


Scrambled Answer Sheet 


The new type answer sheet proposed Morton, 
Hoyt, and Burke (American Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
572) could modified such way provide 
two more forms answer sheets used when 
examinees must sit closely together that copying 
answers becomes problem. The use one form 
test with alternate forms answer sheets for adjacent 
examinees more economical than the use alternate 
test forms with standard answer sheet. The alternate 
forms answer sheets would constructed that 
the choices for each item are presented scrambled 
order, with the sequence choices different for the 
corresponding items each form the answer sheet. 
For example: 


Form Form Form 


For machine scoring the letter the item choice 
could used the answer space marked out 
the examinee suggested Morton, Hoyt, and 
Burke; for stencil scoring mimeographed answer 
sheets the answer sheets could prepared above 
and the examinee instructed mark out the correct 
choice with either these methods the an- 
swer which was selected the examinee would 
obliterated and detection the answer choice ad- 
jacent examinees would unlikely. have been 
using this type answer sheet for several semesters 
and have found highly satisfactory. would 
seem that machine scoring answer sheets this scram- 
bled type alternate forms would have high poten- 
tial market for classroom use well for testing pro- 
grams the armed forces, industry, schools, and uni- 


versities. 
FRANK 


DePauw University 


Writers and Readers 


most fundamental issue facing APA relates the 
question whether are going run our journals 
more for the benefit the relatively small number 
authors papers for the good the membership 
whole. 

Every editor constantly faced with decisions con- 
cerning the demands authors for more space and 
other preferential treatment over and above the bare 
minimum required for adequate reporting. While 
don’t want any significant contribution unpub- 
lished because the author cannot afford printing costs, 
also have obligation indulge the personal pref- 
erence authors for luxurious presentations over and 


above minimum standards. Realistic cost accounting 
reveals that, when any paper accepted for publica- 
tion, the author receives subsidy of, roughly, $15 per 
page text and $25 per page tables graphs 
printing costs. addition, there should added per- 
haps another $10 per page for editorial, administration, 
and handling costs. When publication costs articles 
quickly amount hundreds dollars, seems only 
fair establish some limits concerning subsidies and 
charge authors for any excess costs representing only 
their personal preferences for extra-lengthy compli- 
cated modes presentation. 

further subsidy given many authors the 
form fairly fancy editorial assistance. addition 
detailed criticisms made one more editors 
the process acceptance rejection, many papers are 
extensively revised editors returned repeatedly 
authors for corrections. Increasing demands upon APA 
editors and upon the APA Central Office editorial staff 
deal with the mounting mass manuscripts bring 
ever closer the necessity paying full-time editors 
from APA funds. The only alternative charge 
authors for editorial assistance rendered. 

Perhaps the most questionable policy involves the 
current practice giving authors free reprints. 
not generally known that the cost manufacturing 
and handling small reprint orders excessive propor- 
tion other publication operations, and amounts 
approximately cents per page per reprint. While 
undetermined (but probably small) number reprints 
are sent authors the result legitimate requests 
interested readers, much larger percentage prob- 
ably disposed satisfy purely personal motives, such 
inflate the author’s ego wholesale distribution 
order attract attention, get promotion better 
job, etc.; not mention the fact that some penurious 
readers send out blanket requests for reprints order 
build free library and avoid having buy 
journals themselves. 

The time has come when the number publication 
outlets has rapidly caught with publication demands, 
and now what need not more journals but better 
utilization existing ones. There limit the 
number journals which any profession can assimilate. 
There just not enough truly significant research cur- 
rently being done fill existing journals with first- 
class manuscripts. The only important possibility for 
increasing APA income and lowering dues members 
more realistic system apportioning printing 
costs authors beyond minimum allowances. rec- 
ommend previous suggestion that all research budgets 
should contain provision for paying excess costs 


ublication. 
FREDERICK THORNE 


Journal Clinical Psychology 
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Psychology the News 


From the APA Central Office. 


Things published about psychology perhaps fall 
into two classes: psychology written psycholo- 
gists, for love and maybe for money, and “psycho- 
logical” articles written nonpsychologists, for 
money and maybe for love. 

course, there are perfectly serious, modest, 
and dull scientific papers scientific journals 
which, the course time, turn out not 
only dull, but mistaken, and therefore not science, 
least not lasting science. not all “real” 
psychology considered real many for long. 

Then the other vast field psychological lit- 
erature, that written perhaps mainly for money and 
somtimes for love, there perhaps another divi- 
sion: those things which are interest profes- 
sional psychologists and those things useless 
them. Recently there have been several articles 
national magazines which have involved caught 
the interest APA members, and some may 
real interest “real” psychology. 


Several psychologists and several psychiatrists 
have written spoken their enthusiasm for 
article the Saturday Review October which 
discussed the separate and the overlapping roles 
psychologists and psychiatrists. 

The article, written Mrs. Edith Stern, 
called “Which Doctor for the Brain?” and reflects 
the discernment and experience the writer has 
achieved after decades science writing. Here 
are two excerpts from Mrs. Stern’s article. 


Even partial listing other fields which psycholo- 
gists specialize reads like excerpt from Walt Whitman 
poem: developmental, educational, school; experimental, 
comparative, and physiological; human engineering. 

Laymen might less dizzy semantics were improved. 
Both professions toss about “adjustment” too loosely, 
rarely pinpointing adjustment what. Psychiatry con- 
fusing when seems use interchangeably illness and dis- 
turbance, mental and emotional. Psychology protests that 
does not poach medicine’s preserves, yet some psy- 
chologists take over medical words like therapy and pa- 
tient: its use guidance, counseling and psychotherapy 
muddle. Theoretically, for instance, Joe Doakes goes 
for “vocational guidance” take tests and advised 
what kind job ought take. But suppose Joe’s per- 
sonality such that has chip his shoulder any 
and every job; well, then, needs 


which, say the psychologists, one objects his getting 
from his family doctor minister even from his Aunt 
Lizzie, why shouldn’t get from psychologist who 
knows something about what makes him tick? But Joe 
beginning have paranoid delusions, feels that every- 
one’s agin’ him, psychotherapy indicated. this 
brings Joe and right back who should psycho- 
therapy 


The APA, most members know, has Com- 
mittee the Relation Psychology Psychiatry 
which meets jointly and sometimes very spiritedly 
with similar committee from the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. Dr. John Darley the 
University Minnesota, chairman our side 
the Committee, recommends this article Mrs. 
Stern, and psychiatrist members from “the 
other APA.” Members the central office each 
organization worked singly and sometimes together 
with the writer preparing the article. 

final draft was done over pot coffee 
Mrs. Stern’s home, with representatives both 
APAs present. 

The next time the two committees meet our 
APA offices, they sometimes have the past, 
will try serve the same brand coffee. 


More sparks have followed article the 
News and World Report September the 
subject “race differences between Negroes and 
whites” which concluded that present Ne- 
groes are below whites their capacity for educa- 
tion. The article was written APA member, 
Dr. Frank McGurk, Associate Professor 
Psychology Villanova University. 

Dr. McGurk’s article resulted quite few let- 
ters the Central Office, among other things, and 
touched off joint statement social scien- 
tists, many them members the APA, who said 
any decision use differences the average 
achievement the two racial groups basis for 
classifying advance any individual child, Negro 
white, scientifically unjustified.” 


Life magazine’s series the influence psy- 
chology and psychiatry American life has prob- 
ably taken psychological concepts into the homes 
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more Americans than any other popularization 
history. 

Life correspondent Ernest Havemann first visited 
the APA office more than year ago and has since 
made several field trips. Life employed both 
psychiatrist and psychologist consultants for 
fact checking and guidance this series. The 
psychologist was Dr. Clifford Morgan, and the psy- 
chiatrist was Dr. Fredrick Redlich Yale Uni- 
versity. 

* * 


readers will recall the October issue 
(in the Comment section) extraordinary set 
correspondence relating the Armed Forces 
Institute, publishing house, and editor 
textbook. The textbook editor, psychologist, was 
asked provide information contributors 
sort security check “ensure that government 
funds are not paid individuals who are consid- 
ered security risks the United The psy- 
chologist who made this correspondence available 
for the Comment column the had replied 
this government agency that did not believe 
would fitting ask contributors provide such 
information. 

The Washington Post published editorial 
this situation under the title 

The Post said this sort thing amounts 
“nothing more than dangerous and senseless form 
snooping.” 

Within few days after the American Psycholo- 
gist appeared, spokesman for said that 
the policy was longer effect and that fact 
the policy had been abolished before the Post edi- 


torial. 


the APA convention Chicago, symposium 
brainwashing and interviews with the partici- 
pants precipitated national and international dis- 
cussion. 

More recently, there have been newspaper and 
magazine articles based research special edu- 
cational procedures which might termed “brain- 
washing.” the October issue School and 
Society, Robert Creegan, APA member with 


the New York State College for Teachers Al- 
bany, has short article this subject. His ar- 
ticle begins: 


Research McGill University Canada and the Na- 
tional Institute Health the U.S.A. seems indicate 
that the average human will lose temporarily his power 
reasoning largely cut off from external stimuli for 
several hours. The individual’s train thought under ex- 
tremely isolated conditions tends become circular 
obsessive and increasingly hallucinatory. Then any so- 
called information which “fed in” will tend become 
incorporated into the system beliefs. 

This kind research was mentioned speech the 
atomic physicist, Robert Oppenheimer, the American 
Psychological Association San Francisco September, 
1955. said that observation extreme limiting con- 
ditions often has provided clues new laws physics, 
and suggested that the work McGill parallel case 
psychology. The distinguished physicist also commented 
that time the ethical problems applied psychology 
may become serious are those atomic physics. 


There one more interesting item round off 
this little anthology “psychological 
which not psychological that will ever ap- 
pear the 

This journal you are reading, the American Psy- 
chologist, was recently the subject attention 
the New Their editors apparently read 
and quoted the following: “The 1956 Annual Work- 
shop Projective Drawings will conducted 
New York City Emanuel Hammer and Selma 
Landisberg August addition Buck’s 
H-T-P technique and Machover’s Draw-A-Person 
Test, the workshop will include the Draw-A-Family 
procedure, Harrower’s Unpleasant Concept Test, 
the Drawing Completion Test, the Draw-A-Person- 
in-the-Rain modification Abrams which attempts 
elicit clues the self concept under conditions 
environmental stress, Schwartz’s Draw-An-Ani- 
mal concept—useful for disclosing the biological 
side the bio-social coin, Calligor’s Eight-Card 
Drawing Test which frequently digs down into the 
deepest layers the subject’s psychosexual identi- 
fication, and free doodles.” this the New 
Yorker added, “Now talking.” 


—M. AMRINE 
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Psychology the States 


New Members, Board Examiners Ken- 
tucky. Governor Chandler named three new mem- 
bers the Board Examiners for Psychologists. 
They were: Watson, Frankfort; Erwin, 
Louisville; and Sister Agnes Lucile Raley, Louis- 
ville. All will serve until 1960. 


Connecticut Association Meeting. The Con- 
necticut State Psychological Association held its 
annual meeting early December West Hart- 
ford. Robert Knapp, Wesleyan University, was 
installed the new president, succeeding Jules 
Holzberg. Winifred Scott the Vocational 
Counseling Service New Haven was elected Presi- 
dent-elect. Other new officers included: Andrew 
Souerwine, Trinity College, Secretary-Treasurer; 
David Zeaman, University Connecticut, Leonard 
Ferguson, Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, and Forrest Dimmick, Submarine Base, 
were elected Council members. Seventeen new 
members were elected the association, bringing 
the total 149. The featured speaker the meet- 
ing was Brewster Smith New York University 
who spoke “Research Cross Cultural Educa- 
tion: Case Study Basic Research Strategy 
Applied Area.” 


New Directory. February will witness the pub- 
lication the first Directory compiled the 
American Board for Psychological Services (Roy 
Brener, Karl Heiser, Arthur Irion, Wendell 
Dysinger, Secretary-Treasurer, Nathan Kohn, Jr., 
President). The volume, titled Directory Ameri- 
can Psychological Services—1957, contains the 
names psychologists and agencies judged 
capable rendering competent psychological serv- 
ices the public. These individuals and agencies 
represent the majority those who have thus far 
applied the Board for evaluation and listing. 
Their services are preponderantly the area 
clinical psychology, but industrial and other fields 
psychology are represented well. 

The value the Board’s Directory the public 
and the science-profession psychology depends 
great deal upon the extent which the public 
informed .its existence, nature, and purpose. 
The Board earnestly seeks the aid the state psy- 
chological associations publicizing the Directory 


and assisting its distribution. The hope that 
may placed every public and institutional 
library and that clinics and professional practition- 
ers will have available for the guidance their 
clients who may need the services competent 
psychologists. With subsequent editions the Direc- 
tory should become even more useful increasing 
numbers qualified psychologists obtain listing 
therein. 

Announcements are being sent professional 
associations and their journals; news releases are 
being prepared for circulation the cities those 
listed the Directory; attempts are being made 
obtain and radio spots the major cities 
order that the Directory may publicized through 
interviews with representative local psychologists. 
There are doubtless other ways which the ap- 
pearance the new publication may announced 
and its distribution facilitated. hoped that 
individuals and state associations will not hesitate 
make suggestions the Board take initia- 
tive ensuring the Directory’s utilization the 
local situation. 

The Directory may ordered from the American 
Board for Psychological Services, 9827 Clayton 
Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri. can purchased 
for $1.00, but expected that its larger future 
editions will cost more. State psychological asso- 
ciations may obtain the Directory substantial 
quantity discounts they wish order for dis- 
tribution their members for use public 
information services. 


Psychological Association Western New 
York. The December conference the Psycho- 
logical Association Western New York represents 
attempt satisfy the wide array member 
interests. Items the program held Buffalo 
State Teachers College run the gamut from counsel- 
ing, communications theory, and physiological and 
experimental psychology public relations and 
problems licensing. 


CSPA Executive Committee Meeting. 
meeting the Executive Committee the Confer- 
ence State Psychological Associations was held 
APA Central Office February 
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New York. The New York State Education 
Department’s Division Professional Education 
has completed preliminary work the Depart- 
ment’s 1956 psychology law. This preliminary 
work includes the preparation all forms which 
will needed applicants for certification and 
their endorsers. addition, the Division Pro- 
fessional Education has prepared Circular 
Psychology and statement setting forth the educa- 
tional preparation required for “Certificate 
Psychologist” New York State. These are being 
distributed package psychologists New 
York State. 

After completing its share the preliminary 
work the psychology law, the New York State 
Board Examiners began working its first ex- 
amination which hopes will given July, 
1957. The format and areas covered this 
examination will made known when they are 
formulated. 


Tennessee Association Officers. Newly elected 
officers the Tennessee Psychological Association 
are follows: President, Leland Thune, Vander- 
bilt University; President-elect, Julius Seaman, 
Peabody College; Secretary-Treasurer, Porter, 
Jr., University Tennessee; Delegate the Con- 
ference State Psychological Associations, Theo- 
dore Landsman, Vanderbilt University. 


Connecticut Valley Association Officers. 
the annual meeting the Conencticut Valley Asso- 
ciation Psychologists, held the Institute 
Living Hartford, the following officers were 
elected: President, Andrew Souerwine, Trinity 
College; Vice-President, Karl Pribram, Institute 
Living; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack Monderer, 
Vocational Counseling Service, New Haven. 


Conference for Directors Psychology De- 
the Pennsylvania State Hospital 
System. November and 1956, meeting 
directors and assistant directors psychology 
departments the state hospital system was held 
Philadelphia. Also attendance were repre- 
sentatives the psychology departments the 
University Pittsburgh, University Pennsyl- 
vania, Temple University, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and the Central Office staff, Bureau 


Mental Health. The discussion centered about the 
following topics: (1) The Role and Function 
the Psychologist the State Mental Hospital; (2) 
The Function the Psychologist the Preventive 
Mental Health and Rehabilitation the Commu- 
nity; (3) The Commonwealth Training Program 
Clinical Psychology; (4) The Commonwealth Re- 
search Program Mental Health. Bruce Moore, 
Executive the APA and Board, met 
with the group discuss the training program. 
Three committees were established further the 
work the conference. They are: (1) Common- 
wealth Training Program Clinical Psychology; 
(2) Community Mental Health and Rehabilitation; 
(3) Mental Health Services Children. 


Texas Association Meeting. The seventh an- 
nual meeting the Texas Psychological Association 
was held Austin December 1956. New 
officers elected were: President, Saul Sells, Ran- 
dolph AFB; President-elect, Sylvan Kaplan, Texas 
Technological College; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth 
Hubbard, Hospital, Waco; Parliamentarian, 
Robert Anderson, University Texas. the 
meeting, the Committee Legislation presented for 
the group’s consideration bill for the certification 
psychologists. The committee process 
seeking introduction the bill the legislature 
for its consideration. The meeting also included 
symposia the proposed legislation well 
current research and service mental health. 


Pennsylvania Association Activities. The 
State Department Welfare has taken steps 
expand psychological services the state hospitals. 
training program has been established, and twenty 
students are already enrolled. Governor Leader 
appointed special advisory committee concerned 
with recruiting psychologists for state careers. Wil- 
liam Snyder, Pennsylvania State University, was 
named chairman. Other members include the fol- 
lowing: Jack Birch, Lester Guest, Mildred Syl- 
vester, James Page, Roy Hamlin, Nettie Ledwith, 
and Charles Morris. 


Groups individuals wishing submit mate- 
rials for inclusion the Psychology the States 
section should send them to: 


‘or 
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Dr. John Gustad 
University Counseling Center 
University Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


the interest facilitating state association 
activities, Chester Bennett the CSPA Legis- 
lation Committee has compiled the following roster. 


Boards and Agencies for the Certification 
Psychologists 


Askansas Board Examiners Psychology 
Chm. —Jerome Schiffer (1955-57) 
Secy —Joseph West (1955-58) 

Hendrix College 

Conway, Arkansas 
John Anderson (1955-59) 
Jean Gardiner (1955-56) 
Oddist Murphree (1955-60) 


Long Beach (California) Psychology Commission 
—Richard Laux 

Secy —Amalie Phelan 
2655 Pine Avenue 
Long Beach California 
Arnold Gebel 


San Diego (California) Psychology Commission 
Chm. —Wallace Lockwood (1952-57) 
Secy —Mrs. Barbara Van Trump 

355 Civic Center 

San Diego, California 
Fannie Montalto (1956-61) 
Eunice Simmons (1955-60) 
Arnold Small 
Irving Stone 


Connecticut Board Examiners Psychologists 
Chm. —Weston Bousfield 
Secy —Elmer Hagman 
Board Education, Havemeyer Bldg. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Claude Buxton 


Georgia State Board Examiners Psychologists 
Pres. Ross (1953-57) 
Vice-Pres. —Herman Martin (1955-58) 


Secy —Florence Young 
Dept. Psychology, University 
Georgia 


Athens, Georgia 


Kentucky State Board Examiners Psychologists 


Chm. 
Secy 


—Edmond Erwin (1956-60) 
—Sister Agnes Lucile Raley 
215 Brown Building 
Louisville Kentucky 
Graham Dimmick 
Frank Pattie (1955-59) 
Walter Watson 


Maine Board Examiners Psychologists 


Secy 


—Lillian Brush 
—Norman Munn (1955-58) 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 

Paul Scott 


Minnesota State Board Examiners Psychologists 


Chm. 
Secy 


Dugan (1951-57) 
—Howard Mold 
State Capitol Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Earl Broberg (1956-63) 
Sarah Holbrook (1953-60) 
Timothy O’Keefe (1952-59) 
John Pearson 
Donald Swanson (1955-62) 


Board Examiners the New Jersey Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 
Chm. —Samuel Kutash 
Vice-Chm. —Harold Carlson 
Gaudet 
805 Castle Point Terrace 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Elizabeth Kelly 
Zygmunt Piotrowski (1956-57) 
Edward Shoben, Jr. 
Warren Findley 


New York Board Examiners Psychologists 
Vice-Chm. —W. Crissy (1956-58) 
Exec. Secy —Joseph Sanders 

State Education Dept. 

South Perl Street 

Albany New York 
Florence Halpern 
Harry McNeill 
Harold Seashore 
Jesse Zizmor 


Board Examiners Psychologists the Ohio Psycho- 
logical Association 


Chm. —Milton McCullough 

Secy —Paul Stansbury (1955-58) 
Dept. Psychology 
University Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 

Treas. —Richard Wallen 
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Board Examiners the Oregon Psychological Association 
Chm. —John Watkins (1955-57) 
Secy —Norman Sundberg 
Dept. Psychology 
University Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
David Sterne 


Certification Board the Rhode Island Psychological 
Association 
Chm. —Seymour Kreiger 

137 Warrington Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Kenneth Carpenter 

Ehmer (1955-57) 

Elizabeth Parmelee 

Helena Shea 


Tennessee State Board Examiners Psychology 
Chm. —Julius Seeman (1953-57) 
Vice-Chm.—James Porter, Jr. 

106 College Bldg. 

University Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
Milton Addington 
George Copple 
Alfred Mueller 
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Virginia Examining Board for Clinical Psychologists 
Dept. Psychology 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 
William Harris 
Richard Hennemen 
Cyril Mill (1956-61) 
Gilbert Rich 


Washington State Examining Board for Psychology 
—Helen Bogardus 
Secy —James Elder 
Psychology Dept. 
Washington State College 
Pullman, Washington 
Michael Adams 
Sidney Bijou 
James McGoldrick, S.J. (1955-57) 


Board Examiners Professional Psychology the 
West Virginia Psychological Association 
Chm. —Orison McLean 
Secy —James Carruth 
Counseling Center 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Herman Canady 
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Psychological Notes and News 


Agnes True Lubbock, Texas, died December 
25, 1956. 


response President Cronbach’s letter en- 
closed with dues bills, the Treasurer and Chairman 
the Finance Committee, Carroll Shartle, re- 
ports receiving replies from members. Six mem- 
bers stated that they approved the sliding-scale dues 
plan, were opposed it, and indicated neither 
approval nor disapproval. 

Those who approved the sliding-scale plan indi- 
cated that benefited young psychologists, stu- 
dents, housewives, and other psychologists with low 
professional incomes. 

Those who opposed the plan gave many reasons, 
some which were: was “unfair married 
couples,” was “socialistic,” “communistic,” “il- 
logical,” according APA By- 
laws,” “too much like income tax,” “too com- 
plicated,” and “gives members opportunity 
dishonest.” 

Many constructive suggestions were received, and 
hoped that more will forthcoming from the 
membership. 

soon known how the new plan has 
worked out dollar wise, including journal subscrip- 
tions, the Finance Committee (John Gardner, John 
Peatman, John Stalnaker, and the Treasurer) will 
carefully study the financial picture, the reactions 
from members, and other information preparatory 
making recommendations. 


The 1957 Walter Bingham Lecture 
being delivered Sir Cyril Burt University 
College, London, Tuesday, May 21. 
randum found with his will, Dr. Bingham proposed 
the establishment series annual lectures “On 
the Discovery and Development Exceptional 
Abilities and Capacities.” These lectures have now 
been made possible through the generosity his 
widow, Millicent Todd Bingham. 


Several APA members have suggested that list 
members planning attend the International 
Congress Psychology Brussels would 
useful. The APA Central Office would pleased 
compile such list those you who are plan- 
ning attend the Congress will let know. 


Correction. The article “Educational Facili- 
ties and Financial Assistance for Graduate Students 
Psychology,” which appeared the December 
American Psychologist, should include, for the State 
University Iowa, the statement: “PhD clini- 
cal and counseling APA-approved.” 


Gordon Becker, formerly the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, C., has joined 
the Human Factors Section, Research and Develop- 
ment Department, Electric Boat Division, Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation Groton, Connecticut. 
The section conducts basic and applied research 
man-machine submarine systems. 


Lorraine Bouthilet has left her position 
Managing Editor APA publications become the 
Head the Information and Publication Section, 
Psychopharmocology Service Center the National 
Institute Mental Health. The new Managing 


Arthur Brodbeck has left the Department 
Psychology Boston University accept re- 
search position the newly formed Psychiatric and 
Psychosomatic Research Institute Mount Sinai 
Hospital, Los Angeles. will participating 
research project psychoanalytic therapy under 
the direction Franz Alexander. 


Aydin Cankardas has been appointed Head 
Psychologist the Child Psychiatry Unit, Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, Boston. Before her 
appointment, Dr. Cankardas was Clinical Psycholo- 
gist the Child Study Center, Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital Institute, Philadelphia. 


Dorwin Cartwright, the University Mich- 
igan, has been consulting the establishment 
Israel research center for group dynamics. 


Robert Ebel has been appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent for Testing Programs and Services the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton. Before ac- 
cepting this position, was Professor Educa- 
tion, Director the Bureau Educational Re- 
search, and Director the University Examinations 
Service the State University Iowa. 
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Harold Kenneth Fink and Georgia Elisabeth 
Fink were elected September 1956 the staff 
the Religio-Psychiatric Clinic the American 
Foundation Religion and Psychiatry, New York 
City. 


Franklyn Fry has resigned his position 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Hospital, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and has 
accepted the position Director, Psychological 
Services, The Retreat Hospital, Hunlock Creek, 
Pennsylvania. 


Harry Hurwitz, lecturer the Department 
Psychology, Birkbeck College, London, England, 
has been granted leave absence order accept 
appointments the departments psychology 
Michigan State University during the coming spring, 
the University Colorado for the summer, and the 
University Indiana during the next academic 
year. 


Robert Jacobs has been sent Bangkok the 
International Cooperation Administration direct 
project educational research which will serve 
basis for long-range planning public educa- 
Operations Mission Thailand. 


Louis Klein has joined the staff the Ju- 
venile Court Clinic Oakland County, Pontiac, 
Michigan, staff psychologist. Mr. Klein was 
formerly with the Michigan Epilepsy Center, Li- 
vonia, Michigan. 


Lindgren San Francisco State College 
spending this year Italy Fulbright lec- 
turer educational psychology the University 
Rome. 


Bernard Mirin has left the staff the Hos- 
pital, East Orange, New Jersey, enter full-time 
private practice South Orange, New Jersey. 


Clifford Morgan has resigned Professor 
Psychology The Johns Hopkins University 
effective February 1957, order devote more 
time writing, editing, and other professional 
activities. will continue, however, asso- 
ciated with Johns Hopkins Fellow. 


Hobart Mowrer, Research Professor the 
University Illinois, was presented Citation 


Merit the University Missouri Alumni Asso- 
ciation December 1956. 


Joseph Phelan, formerly head the Divi- 
sion Management Training and Employee Evalu- 
ation Stevens Institute Technology and Rut- 
gers University, has joined Bruce Payne and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


Fred Stonesifer has been appointed Clinical 
Psychologist the staff the Divisions Ma- 
Health and Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ices, Delaware State Board Health. Previously 
was the staff the Selinsgrove State School, 
Pennsylvania Department Welfare. 


Norman Tolman has been appointed Super- 
visor Psychological Services the Girls’ Training 
School, Adrian, Michigan. 


The psychology group the Human Factors 
Section Convair, Fort Worth, process 
enlarging its staff cover wider range design 
problems relating instruments, controls, escape 
systems, personal equipment, and compartment cli- 
mate. Present staff includes: John Fink, Claude 
Elam, and Edward Wortz, Senior Design Engi- 
neers; Kenneth Hageman and Norman Out- 
calt, Design Engineers. 


The Guidance Center New Rochelle an- 
nounces the appointment Eda LeShan Edu- 
cational Director. Samuel Goldworth has also been 
appointed full-time clinical psychologist, work- 
ing primarily therapist and diagnostician. 


the Institute Living, Hartford, Karl 
Pribram has been appointed Director Research 
and Laboratories, and William Wilson, Jr., has 
been named Director the Department Experi- 
mental Psychology. John Stamm, formerly 
the Yerkes Laboratories, and Jerome Schwartz- 
baum Stanford University have recently joined 
the staff, which includes Jonathan Wegener, 
USPHS postdoctoral fellow, and George Ettlinger 
the National Hospital, Queen Square, London. 


The following research grants have recently been 
awarded the National Science Foundation: 

Margaret Altmann, University Wyoming: $9,100 for 
one year for study “Behavior Patterns Wild 
Ungulates.” 
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Solomon Asch, Swarthmore College: $27,300 for three 
years for “Studies Cognition.” 

Abram Barch, Michigan State University: $10,000 for 
two years for studies “Perceptual-Motor Learning.” 

Byron Campbell, Princeton University: $6,200 for 
one year for “Methodological Study the Aversive 
Properties Stimuli.” 

John Emlen, University Wisconsin: $17,000 for 
three years for study the “Origin and Development 
Basic Behavior Patterns.” 

Israel Goldiamond, Southern Illinois University: $7,200 
for one year for “Development Psychophysical Tech- 
niques.” 

Eugene Gollin, University Minnesota: $14,800 for 
two years for study the “Development Visual and 
Tactual Recognition.” 

Arthur Hasler, University Wisconsin: $28,000 for 
three years for study “Environmental Influences 
Fish Behavior.” 

Herschel Leibowitz, University Wisconsin: $5,000 
for one year for “Studies Perceptual Constancy.” 

Edward MacNichol, Jr., Johns Hopkins University: 
$19,100 for three years for “Visual Research.” 

Clyde Noble, Louisiana State University: $22,200 for 
three years for “Analysis Trial-and-Error Learning.” 

Clinton Pereboom, Texas Technological College: $1,800 
for one year for study the “Role Exploratory Drive 
Learning.” 

Moncrieff Smith, University Washington: $11,400 
for two years for study “Aspects Biological 
Motivation.” 

Harold Stevenson, University Texas: $9,900 for 
two years for studies “Discrimination Learning.” 

Warren, Stanford University: $9,500 for two years 
for study “Learning Submammalian Organisms.” 


Rohrer, Hibler Replogle announces the ap- 
pointment Glenn Woolf the staff the 
Atlanta office effective January ,1957. 


Maurice Rappaport has been appointed Head, 
Engineering Psychology Applied Behavioral Sci- 
ences Research Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, California. Philip Sorensen has also 
recently joined the engineering psychology group 
research psychologist. 


The University Missouri announces the ap- 
pointment Alvin Landfield Associate Profes- 
sor replace Harry Kalish who has moved 
Adelphi College. Three members the Psychology 
Staff the Fulton State Mental Hospital have 
received part-time appointments Assistant Pro- 
fessors: Scott Moss, Maurice Moran, and Joseph 
Warner. new program clinical intern training 
has been initiated jointly the university and the 
hospital. Alvin Goldstein has been appointed As- 
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sistant Professor and Research Associate replace 
Robert Eason, who completed his PhD and has 
joined the research group working with Donald 
Lindsley UCLA. Robin Clyde now Associate 
Director the University Bureau and 
Assistant Professor Psychology, replacing Guy 
Renzaglia who the staff Southern Illinois 
University. 


The arnual roster psychologists the Depart- 
ment Medicine and Surgery the Veterans 
journal now that the Biographical Directory the 
American Psychological Association annual 
publication. 


The Psychology Department Villanova Uni- 
versity this year consists the following full-time 
members: Bernard Bonniwell, Assistant Profes- 
sor; Frank McGurk, Associate Professor; and 
Lester Recktenwald, Director. 


The Division Biological and Medical Sciences 
the National Science Foundation announces 
that the next closing date for receipt research 
proposals the life sciences May 15, 1957. 
Proposals received prior that date will re- 
viewed the summer meetings the Foundation’s 
Advisory panels, and disposition will made ap- 
proximately four months following the closing date. 
Proposals received after the May 15, 1957, closing 
date will reviewed following the fall closing date 
September 15, 1957. 

addition funds for the support basic 
research the life sciences, limited funds will 
available during the current fiscal year for the 
support research facilities and programs bio- 
logical field stations. 

Inquiries should addressed National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Washington 25, 


Two postdoctoral training fellowships general 
clinical psychology are offered The Menninger 
Foundation with the support the United States 
Public Health Service. The training program in- 
cludes supervised experience diagnostic testing 
multi-discipline approach the diagnosis and 
treatment inpatients and outpatients, oppor- 
tunity individually supervised psychotherapy, 
and attendance special courses and seminars. 
Combined USPHS and Menninger Foundation 
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stipends total $4,200 for the first year training; 
$4,800, the second year. $3,600 the annual 
stipend tax exempt. applicant must have 
PhD clinical psychology with minimum one 
year supervised clinical experience, and must 
citizen the United States. For information 
application forms write Dr. Martin Mayman, 
Director Psychological Training, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 


November the Public Health Service 
made special announcement regarding Mental 
Health Project Grants Program. Under recent 
amendment the Public Health Service Act, the 
Surgeon General the Public Health Service, upon 
the recommendation the National Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council, may award grants for special 
mental health projects. The purpose the Mental 
Health Project Grants support the develop- 
ment improved methods relating the care, 
treatment, and rehabilitation the mentally ill, 
including the development and establishment 
improved methods operation and administration 
State mental institutions. 

Grants may made State local agencies, 
both public and private institutions, laboratories, 
and individuals for such investigations, experiments, 
demonstrations, studies, and research projects 
are relevant the purpose the legislation. 

The scope the program broad. not 
confined intrahospital studies but includes such 
extrahospital developments alternatives hos- 
pitalization and aftercare programs. Areas which 
projects may fall include all age groups the men- 
tally ill and the field mental retardation. Proj- 
ects may involve: developing improved methods 
care, treatment, and rehabilitation the mentally 
ill; testing applicability methods hospital 
and community basis; demonstrating the feasibility 
of, and thereby encouraging the adoption of, new 
methods; developing and establishing improved ad- 
ministrative techniques and practices. Projects 
should designed that they may described 
and reported, and they should such nature 
that the findings will significance others 
working the field. All requests for support 
must submitted special application forms 
which may obtained upon request from the Na- 
tional Institute Mental Health, Bethesda 14, 
Maryland. Applications should submitted 
March July November for review the 
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Council the following June, November, Feb- 
ruary. order activate the program rapidly 
possible, applications received January 
1957, will submitted the February meeting 
the Council. 


The Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, Uni- 
versity Texas, has just published monograph 
entitled “Psychological Approaches Inter- 
group and International Understanding” which 
contains number papers presented the Third 
Interamerican Congress Psychology held De- 
cember 1956 Austin, Texas. 


The Florida State University announces 1957 
summer session the Inter-Divisional Graduate 
Program Marriage and Family Living. For 
further information, write Dr. Ruth Connor, 
Chairman, Coordinating Committee Doctoral 
Programs Marriage and Family Living, School 
Home Economics, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 


Western Reserve University 
Rorschach Method Workshops which will 
conducted Marguerite Hertz, Associate Clini- 
cal Professor Psychology, the 1957 summer 
session. For further information, write the 
Director Admission, Western Reserve University, 
2040 Adelbert Road, Cleveland Ohio. 


Beginning October 1957, the University Liver- 
pool will offer one-year postgraduate course lead- 
ing diploma applied psychology. For fur- 
ther information, write Dermot Straker, Depart- 
ment Psychology, University Liverpool, 
England. 


The Department Psychology, Graduate School 
Arts and Science, New York University, an- 
nounces cooperative relationship with the New 
York University Department Physical Medicine 
which will make possible for matriculants the 
Clinical and Counseling Psychology programs 
specialize Rehabilitation. Inquiries should 
addressed Department Psychology, Graduate 
School Arts and Science, Washington Place, 
New York New York. 


The National Science Foundation has released 
the first new series reports entitled Reviews 
Data Research and Development. The 
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first report analyzes research-and-development ex- 
penditures the various sectors the economy. 
Requests for copies should addressed the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington 25, 


Michigan State University accepted, December 
1956, $25,000 grant (as part total grant 
$173,882 for five-year program) for research 
creativity under the direction Harold 
Anderson, Research Professor Psychology. The 
grant will permit Dr. Anderson bring comple- 
tion the next two years his cross-national study 
children’s judgment social conflict and social 
problem solving which has been engaged 
seven countries. will also begin research 
creativity infants and bright children the 
elementary school with emphasis identifying 
and measuring environmental restrictors and facili- 
tators creativity. 


Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, California, has 
received Public Health Research Grant $2,160 
for one year study the mental and physical 
growth mongoloid defectives reflected 
the Hospital’s medical records. The study will 
coordinated Robert Ross, Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist, and Wylda Hammond, Chief Pediatrician. 


The Air Force Office Scientific Research, Be- 
havioral Sciences Division, has contracted with the 
University New Mexico for the establishment 
behavioral science research program. This 
program visualized both immediate and long 
range its objectives. The immediate objective 
bring together, for preliminary conference, indi- 
viduals demonstrated interdisciplinary research 
ability for the purpose considering research prob- 
lems and designs behavioral science problem areas 
special importance the Air Force. Selected 
participants will invited assemble the Uni- 
versity New Mexico for eight-week period 
from June August 10, 1957. result 
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this conference, hoped that continuations and 
extensions the more promising exploratory work 
will pursued. 


The Psychology Department the University 
Miami, Florida, engaged experiment eval- 
uate the effects various types presentation 
the introductory psychology course. grant 
$2,500 from the University has made this research 
possible. 


Reports government financed research are 
available from the Office Technical Services, 
Department Commerce. OTS also pub- 
lishes two monthly periodicals: Government 
Research Reports, bibliography, describes 300 
600 new reports each issue; Technical Reports 
Newsletter reviews the most widely 
usable reports collected OTS each month. These 
publications may ordered from Superintendent 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, C., year for the USGRR 
and year for Technical Reports Newsletter. 
addition, subject catalogs have been prepared 
some fields; list these Catalogs Technical 
Reports available from OTS request. 


The American Group Psychotherapy Asso- 
ciation has published 44-page abstract its 
January 1957 14th Annual Convention. For fur- 
ther information, write the AGPA; Room 300; 
345 Street; New York, New York. 


The program the 26th Annual Meeting the 
Inter-Society Color Council March and 
1957, will emphasize the importance analysis 
styling and color trends production planning and 
sales promotion colored commodities. With 
full color gamut commercially available, the search 
for color preferences the mass markets has led 
analysis trends and appraisal their significance. 
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American Psychological Association: August Southwestern Psychological Association: April 


tember 1957; New York, New York 
For information write to: 

Dr. Roger Russell 

American Psychological Association 

1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 


Inter-Society Color Council: March 1957; New 
York, New York 
For information write to: 
Mr. Ralph Evans 
Color Division, Bldg. 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester New York 


American Orthopsychiatric Association: March 7-9, 
1957; Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 
Dr. Marion Langer 
Executive Secretary 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, 


Optical Society America: March 7-9, 1957; New 
York, New York 
For information write to: 
Prof. Arthur Hardy 


Massachusetts Institute Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Child Study Association America: Annual Confer- 
ence, March 25, 1957; Eleventh Annual Institute 
for Workers Parent Education, March 
1957; New York, New York 
For information write to: 

Dr. Gunnar Dybwad 
132 East 74th Street 
New York 21, 


Southeastern Psychological Association: March 28-30, 
1957; Nashville, Tennessee 
For information write to: 
Langhorne 
Box 
Emory University 
Georgia 


California State Psychological Association: March 
and 31, 1957; Los Angeles, California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Ben Finney, Secretary-Treasurer 
California State Psychological Association 
190 Heather Lane 
Palo Alto, California 


Society for Research Child Development: April 4-6, 
1957; Iowa City, Iowa 
For information write to: 
Lloyd Lovell 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
State University Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


1957; Little Rock, Arkansas 

For information write to: 

Dr. Ruth Hubbard, Secretary 
Southwestern Psychological Association 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Waco, Texas 


National Association Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators: April 7-10, 1957; Durham, North Carolina 
For information write to: 

Fred Turner, Secretary 
152 Administration Building 
University 
Urbana, Illinois 


American Society Human Genetics: April 12-14, 
1957; Ann Arbor, Michigan 
For information write to: 
Eldon Gardner 
Department Zoology 
Utah State College 
Logan, Utah 


Eastern Psychological Association: April and 13, 
1957; New York, New York 
For information write to: 
Dr. Gorham Lane, Secretary 
Eastern Psychological Association 
Department Psychology 
University Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


American Physiological Society, Annual Meeting: 
April 14-19, 1957; Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 
American Association for the Advancement Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 


American Personnel and Guidance Association: April 
15-18, 1957; Detroit, Michigan 
For information write to: 
Dr. Arthur Hitchcock 
1534 Street, N.W. 
Washington, 


Canadian Psychological Association: June 6-8, 1957; 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
For information write to: 
Dr. Williams 
Department Psychology 
University Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Fifteenth International Congress Psychology, Inter- 
national Union Scientific Psychology: July 28- 
August 1957; Brussels, Belgium 
For information write to: 

Dr. Louis Delys, Secretary-General 
296, Avenue des Sept Bonniers 
Brussels, Belgium 


calendar international conventions was given the January 1957 issue 
the American Psychologist 
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selected checklist 


BEHAVIOR PATHOLOGY 


Norman Cameron and Ann 


THE PERCEPTION THE VISUAL WORLD 


James Gibson—$5.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADOLESCENCE 


John Horrocks—$5.75 


PSYCHOLOGY INDUSTRY—Second Edition 


Norman Maier—$5.75 


THE EVOLUTION AND GROWTH HUMAN BEHAVIOR: 


Revision Psychological Development 
Norman Munn—$6.50 


HANDBOOK PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RAT 


Norman Munn—$7.50 


Edition 


Norman Munn—$5.75 


CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY 


Carl Rogers—$4.75 


MENTAL HYGIENE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Dorothy Rogers—A Spring 1957 Publication 


READINGS EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Jerome Seidman—$3.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADJUSTMENT: and Ex- 
perimental Approach Personality and Mental Hy- 
giene—Second Edition 
Laurance Frederic Shaffer and Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr.—$5.75 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY: Growth Trends Psychological 
Adjustment 
George Thompson—$6.25 


RESEARCH ‘THE 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS PALO ALTO 


applied 
psychologists 


The Heavy Military Electronic 
Equipment Department Gen- 
eral Electric has number 
unusual opportunities for psy- 
chologists with training and 
experience human engineer- 
industrial psychology and 


ing, 


training techniques. 


The psychologists will partici- 
pate the development and 
field evaluation large mis- 
sile guidance systems with re- 
sponsibility for: 
Equipment Design 
Personnel Requirements 
Operations 
Training 


Knowledge equip- 
ment and its operation highly 
desirable. 


Master’s and three years 
experience Ph.D. essential. 


Write confidence to: 
Mr. John Brady 


Heavy Military Electronic Equipment Dept. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Court Street, 


Behavioral Science 


quarterly journal containing articles 
general theories behavior and em- 
pirical research specifically oriented 
toward such theories. interdisci- 
plinary approach problems be- 
havior stressed. 


The 1956 volume contained such articles 


the following: 


Biological and Cultural Evolution: Some Analogies 
Kluckhohn, and Anatol Rapoport 


The Effect Experience Determinate Dy- 
namic System Ross Ashby 


Communications and Social Change Richard 
Meier 


Game Analysis Congressional 
Power Distributions for Two-Party System 
Duncan Luce and Arnold Rogow 


Limits the Fquilibrium Model Social Re- 
search David Easton 
Adaptive Behavior from Random Response 


Donald Campbell 


Calculus for Ethics: Theory the Structure 
Value Nicholas Smith, Jr. 


Behavior Theory and the Social Sciences 
Charles Osgood 


Mind-Body Dualism and the Unity Bodymind 
John Money 


Some Disfunctions Institutional Imbalances 
Melvin Tumin 


Toward Theory Schizophrenia Gregory 
Bateson, Don Jackson, Jay Haley, and 
John Weakland 


The Logical Nature Action Scheme 
Manfred Kochen and Marion Levy, Jr. 


Observations Social Processes Psychiatric 
Research Stewart Perry 


now the 1957 volume. 


Back numbers the 1956 volume are also 
‘available. Subscription price $6.00 
year. (Special rate APA members who 
identify themselves such, $5.00). Order 
from Behavioral Science, Mt. Royal and 


Guilford Avenues, Baltimore Maryland 


3 


Important New 


Psychological Research 


BENTON UNDERWOOD. The Century Psychology Series. This book 
for graduate courses and seminars research methods offers critical evaluation 
contemporary research practices psychology. analyzes the common 
errors the design and interpretation experiments and discusses the nature 
explanatory concepts and how these enter into explanatory attempts. $4.00 


Vocational Counseling with the 


‘Physically Handicapped 


LLOYD LOFQUIST. The Century Psychology Series. This the first 
book devoted specifically vocational counseling with the physically 
handicapped. Included are chapters the responsibilities the vocational 
counselor, testing procedures, and reference sources. Although 
marily for use graduate students, the practicing counselor will find useful 
reference. 


Schedules Reinforcement 
CHARLES FERSTER and FREDERICK SKINNER. This book 


presents detailed facts about the learned behavior organisms which must 
taken into account any theoretical analysis learning, motivation, emotion. 
also necessary for those using the techniques operant conditioning various 
applied fields, such as, behavioral pharmacology, neurology, psychotherapy, 
education, and industry. 


Recent 1956 Pullications 


THEORIES LEARNING, 2nd Edition 

THE PSYCHOLOGY HUMAN DIFFERENCES, 2nd Edition 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
FLORENCE GOODENOUGH pages $4.50 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND MORALE SMALL GROUPS 


TECHNIQUES ATTITUDE SCALE CONSTRUCTION 


APPLETON CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
West 32nd Street New York N.Y. 
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Principles 
General Psychology 


Gregory Kimble, Duke University 


This widely popular new textbook treats contempo- 
rary psychology objective, observational science. 
introduces students the broad field study and 
basic methodology—then covers sensation and per- 
ception, rudiments developmental psychology and 
learning theory, and behavior dynamics. Treats the 
subject largely terms key experiments. Dis- 
cusses elementary statistical methods. more 
factual and vigorous than the elementary textbooks 
Massachusetts Institute Technology. Instructor’s 
Manual available. 228 ills., tables; 400 pp. 


The 
Abnormal Personality 


Robert White, Harvard University 
SECOND EDITION. relates the study dis- 


ordered personalities larger understanding 
human nature. Introduces basic ideas carefully 
ordered sequence and illustrates them with informa- 
tive case histories. Examines maladjustment and 
neurosis, showing how normal development can 
astray. Covers psychotherapy, delinquency, brain 
injuries, etc. the best available text abnormal 
psychology today. quality that will guarantee 
its leadership for years MADISON, 
Swarthmore College. 644 pp. 


Developmental 
Psychology 


Louis Thorpe, University Southern California; 
and Wendell Cruze, D.C. Teachers College 
and Fohns Hopkins University 


Emphasizing human development during the forma- 
tive years, this textbook examines the 
intellectual, physical, emotional, moral, and social 
growth. Stresses influences home, school, com- 
munity; discusses emotions, intelligence, mental 
health, personality dynamics, drawing latest re- 
search and scientific interpretations. Complete chap- 
ters are devoted psychosexual development, 
educational environment, atypical development, and 
maturity and senescence developmental phases. 


144 ills., tables; 670 pp. 


Ronald Press Company 


Selected RONALD 


Child Psychology 
and Development 


Louis Thor University Southern 
California. Emphasizes personal social 
adjustments the child, giving special atten- 
tion environmental influences com- 
munity, and school; reviews recent findings 
physical, mental, and psychological growth. 
2nd Edition. 191 ills., tables; 709 


Introduction 
Clinical Psychology 


and Berg, Louisiana State 
University—with Contributors. Examines 
clinical psychology development, 
problems, methods, and opportunities. Pro- 
frames, describes clinicians’ tools, illustrates 
clinical techniques. 


2nd Edition. ills., tables; 709 pp. 


Princi 


Educational Psychology 


Commins, Catholic University 
America; and Barry Fagin, University 


Florida. Stressing human development 
unifying concept, book presents theories, 
cations educational psychology. Covers 
maturation, personality, adjustment, etc. 


2nd Edition. ills, tables; 795 pp. 


Counseling: 
Theory and Practice 


Harold Pepinsky Nichols 
Ohio State University. Em- 
phasizes the fact that the counselor should also 
proaches; shows how theory may produc- 
tively applied practice. 307 pp. 


Contemporary 
Learning 


Louis Thorpe, University Southern 
California; and Allen Schmuller, 
merly State College. Analyzes funda- 
mental learning theories with applications 
education and psychology. Gives experimental 
verification and implications each theory. 


ills., tables; 480 pp. 


26th St., New York 
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BOOKS 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, 
Ath Edition 


ARTHUR JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University 


systematic treatment integrating the de- 
velopment self with other aspects, 
center reference. Links the child’s total 
subjective environment his external dimen- 
sions behavior and growth. Emphasizes 
adult self-knowledge implicit goal the 
study child psychology. Provides fresh in- 


THE DYNAMICS 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


676 pages 


sights from modern psychology and psychiatry. 


Even more readable than the widely used 
previous edition, and technically the best 
all Jersild’s writings. Cites several hundred 
new references and some older ones not used 
prior editions. 


Published 1954 
list $6.50 


GEORGE LEHNER, Ph.D., University California (L.A.) and 
ELLA KUBE, Ph.D., Occidental College 


clinical psychologist and social psychologist 
bring together the personal and social forces 
that operate human lives, show the inter- 
action human needs and the environment 
which they must satisfied. 


Emphasizing social learning, the book shows 
the continuity adjustment through the whole 
life cycle following individual through 
successive relationships with parents, teachers, 


480 pages 


friends, co-workers, marriage partner and his 
own children. 


Special attention paid individual differ- 
ences and the importance accepting them 
oneself and others. Development 
high level frustration tolerance, and 
attitude that views problems challenge 
new learning, stressed. 


illus. 
list $5.75 


MEASUREMENT TODAY’S SCHOOLS, 


3rd Edition 


CLAY ROSS, revised JULIAN STANLEY, Ph.D. 


Here study the nature, functions, tech- 


niques and limitations measurement 


cation, more extensively revised than the pre- 
vious edition but retaining the same framework. 


Up-dated practically every page one 
the outstanding younger specialists the field, 


this edition introduces statistics early the 
discussion and adds instruction aids two 
appendices. Other appendices include sim- 
plified item-analysis procedure and table for 
scoring rearrangement (ranking) test items. 
There completely new chapter present 
trends. 


485 pages Published 1954 


list $5.75 
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Career Opportunity For 


Clinical Psychologists 


who are the market for challenging and rewarding assignment. openings are 
with well-established, conservative firm management consultants which specializes 
personnel appraisal. serve some 350 clients within the United States and Canada. 
Our staff members, operating team basis, interpret psychological test material and 
prepare readable reports for management and for individuals undergoing vocational guid- 
ance. They are also afforded opportunity for counseling, research, and client contact. 
Candidates should highly competent the use projective techniques and should 
certainly have flair for writing. background similar work would advantage 
but not required. Salary plus profit-sharing arrangements. Please reply detail and 


address: 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York City 16, 


New... March 1957 


OUTSIDE READINGS PSYCHOLOGY, second edition 
Hartley and Hartley 


These selections, many representing new research and current im- 
portant points view the field psychology, provide excellent 
up-to-date supplement. reading level directed toward the 
freshman and sophomore, these selections will help students learn, 
consolidate, and remember the subject matter their course. 


500 pps. $2.50 (est.) 


BEGINNING STATISTICS 
Lester Guest 


text designed explain simply and clearly the concepts elementary 
statistics for students Psychology, Education, and Sociology. This 
careful and uncomplicated text contains graphs and charts and 
ideal for one semester course. 


256 pps. $4.00 (est.) 


THOMAS CROWELL CO., New York 16, 
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major emphases are outstanding 


important new book Arthur Jersild Teachers College, 


Columbia University ... THE PSYCHOLOGY ADOLESCENCE. 


Dr. Jersild examines adolescence terms (1) objective 
observations and findings, (2) the growing concept 


self, and (3) the relation adolescence all stages 


human development. Opening chapters cover the place 


adolescence the life span and the concept 


self. Subsequent chapters deal with adolescent development, 


with reference mental, physical and 

emotional growth, social conduct, vocational decisions, 
religion, and morals. Dr. Jersild concludes with 
significant personality development and 
self-fulfillment. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADOLESCENCE compre- 
hensive book, based and 

research well practical teaching 

experience. There constant focus 

the adolescent person, and his attempt 
understand and accept himself. professor who read 
the commends this approach: ‘‘The book 
far removed possible both from purely descriptive 
psychology adolescence (although the author’s 


familiarity with his field evident throughout) and from 


the so-called ‘psychology adjustment.’ Clearly, such 


text has much offer not only students and teachers 
adolescent psychology but also adolescents 
Write The Company, Fifth 


New York 11, for examination copy. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ADOLESCENCE 


Arthur Jersild 
January 1957 


438 pages 


$5.00 
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NEW AND REVISED 
HARPER PSYCHOLOGY TEXTS 


under the editorship GARDNER MURPHY 


New 
646 pages 
$6.00 


Revised 
550 pages 
$6.00 


Revised 
114 pages 


THE ORIGINAL ESTABLISHMENT PN CLIF® STREET 
(FROM AN OLD PRINT) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH THE LIFE SPAN 


The Ohio State University 


The most comprehensive and fully documented treatment available human 
development and change through the entire life span, emphasizing the years after 
twenty. The book covers many points view, treating childhood and youth the 
perspective the adult years, human development through the whole life span 
its cultural and socio-economic setting, the work life from childhood vocational 
fancies retirem ent, and motivation and emotional life. useful text and rich 
source book. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


the late Loutirr, Wayne State University 
al. 

The leading textbook its field for years, this present revision maintains the 
organization the previous edition, but reflects the approaches the six 
new contributors: David Crowell, Victor Goertzel, Mildred Goertzel, Jack 
Matthews, Harold Powell, Michael Reece. Revised treat more specifically 
the behavior problems children who deviate some respect from the normal, the 
book discusses these problems from the point view the clinical psychologist. 
Widely used courses clinical psychology and the psychology exceptional 
children well practical clinical work. 


PROBLEMS HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 


factual description man, his nature, and the problems living that faces. 
Behavior described terms man’s bio-cultural make-up, and emphasis placed 
man’s emotional nature and his efforts, both abortive and successful, control it. 
The author consistent his efforts reveal fancy and replace with fact. De- 
signed for courses Mental Hygiene, Personal Adjustment, and Personality De- 
velopment. The case illustrations and cartoons have been changed and added 
and list suggested readings appears the end each chapter. 


Harper Brothers East 33d Street, New York 16, 
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Abnormal Psychology 
and Modern Life 


Revised 


James Coleman, University California Los Angeles 


Presents all forms psycho- 
logical abnormality against 
the settings which they 
develop, and discusses the 
methods prevention well 
cure. 

672 pages $6.00 list 


Foresman 
and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, 


Contemporary Psychology 


The APA Journal Book Reviews 


This monthly journal particularly valuable for selecting new psychological books 
for your library. 


Contemporary Psychology provides: 


specific journal devoted critical reviews the important and foreign books 
the broad field psychology. 


Evaluative reviews specialists their respective fields. 


Reviews all books formerly published other APA journals—and many more besides. 


The subscription rate Contemporary Psychology $8.00 annually. (For foreign subscriptions, please add $.50 for addi- 
tional postage.) Subscriptions Contemporary Psychology are for the calendar year. 


Let Contemporary Psychology help you “keep posted” the new literature psychology. 


American Psychological Association 
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Harcourt, Brace and Company 


announces the forthcoming 


SECOND EDITION 
ERNEST HILGARD’S 


INTRODUCTION PSYCHOLOGY 


distinguished successor the popular First Edition. 


Thoroughly revised and up-to-date, the Second Edition Dr. 
Hilgard’s Introduction Psychology sound introduction the 
principles and data psychology. addition the text, valu- 
able new supplementary materials will published this spring: 


STUDENT’S GUIDE AND WORKBOOK 


thoroughly revised 256-page guide and workbook containing 
orientation questions, synopses, self-quiz, and individual and class 


experiments. 


MANUAL 


new 32-page manual containing hints for the instructor 
teaching the first course psychology, teaching aids, examina- 
tions, and key experiments the workbook. 


TEST ITEMS 
Over 500 objective test questions will made available in- 
structors each year. 


Publication: April, 1957 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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